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+ oo quality of any educational 


process is finally to be judged by 
the quality and character of the con- 
duct of the people shaped in and by 
that process. Furthermore, the quality 
of the conduct of men is to be judged 
eventually by the degree of rationality 
which that conduct achieves, by the 
degree to which sensitive and straight 
thinking enters into and conditions the 
planning, direction, and evaluation of 
that conduct. Insofar, then, as the con- 
duct of people is irrational, to that 


* This paper was presented as a public lecture 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, Au- 
gust 12, 1946. Its rather bald and dogmatic style 
has not been revised in preparing it for pub- 
lication. This style may have the double virtue 
of making the author's errors as well as his 
“truths” more transparent than if each idea were 
hidden in elaborate qualifications, and of stim- 
ulating readers of the article to start discussing 
the ideas presented as its hearers were stimulated 
to do. 


degree the educational processes which 
shaped and are shaping that conduct 
are faulty. By the same judgment, the 
thinking which guides and conditions 
the planning, direction, and evaluation 
of those educational processes is faulty. 
In other words, irrational conduct on 
the part of our people is evidence of 
fallacies in our educational thinking. 
For fallacies in thinking are those very 
elements which lead to irrational con- 
clusions in human conduct. 

It is not hard to find evidences of 
irrational conduct on the part of our 
people. Let us look at a few examples. 

1. Take the decision of Congress in 
July to modify the OPA. At that time 
there was overwhelming evidence that 
the considered judgment of a vast ma- 
jority of American people led them to 
believe that price controls should be 








continued and strengthened. Yet the 
action taken resulted in a greatly 
weakened system of price control. The 
thinking of the people did not find its 
way into action. The action was to that 
extent irrational. The failure of thought 
to lead to effective action points to a 
fallacy in the way educators think 
about thinking and attempt to teach 
thinking to our people. 

2. Let us look at our thinking about 
discrimination against races in America. 
All such thinking reverts eventually 
to an assumption of basic inequalities 
in the ability of various races. Yet our 
sciences of man are unanimous in fail- 
ing to demonstrate any such inequality. 
Our best factual knowledge does not 
find its way into the judgments that 
control our conduct. Our conduct is 
to that degree irrational. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that educators examine 
for fallacies their thinking about think- 
ing and the teaching of thinking to our 
people. 

3. Let us look at our current think- 
ing about American foreign policy. I 
find little ability on the part of Amer- 
icans, including expensively educated 
or miseducated Americans, to look at 
our own acts of foreign policy in the 
same light that they look at those of 
other peoples. Yet the root minimum 
of rationality is the ability to look at 
ourselves through the eyes of others. 
Do we condemn unilateral action by 
Russia in Rumania? What of our uni- 
lateral action in Japan or China? Do 
we object to bases for Russia in the 
Mediterranean? What of our bases in 
the Western Pacific? I am not saying 
that either Russia or the United States 
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is right or wrong. I am merely pointing 
to the evident irrationality in our lack 
of self-objectivity and the breakdown 
of deliberation to which it contributes, 
Are there fallacies in our educational] 
thinking which contribute to this re- 
sult in our public conduct? 

Now you may admit that my ex- 
amples point to irrationality in our 
public thought and conduct. And you 
may agree further that this irrationality 
suggests the existence of fallacies in 
our educational thinking and practice. 
But you may properly ask, ‘ ‘Does ad- 
mission of this relationship help in 
locating and defining these fallacies?” | 
think that it does if you agree with me 
on an assumption that underlies all that 
I have said so far. If education has the 
primary function of helping men to 
become rational in their conduct and 
if our fallacies are identified by evi- 
dences of irrationality in American 
conduct, then we should look for our 
fallacies in the way educators conceive 
of the relationship of education to 
reasoning and in the way they define 
the pattern of reasoning which they 
attempt to develop in people being 
educated. This points to two possible 
kinds of fallacies in educational think- 
ing. And I think both kinds are present 
dangerously present—in current 
American thinking about education. 

The first kind of fallacy involves 
an explicit or implicit denial that the 
primary function of education is to 
develop methods of reasoning in peo- 
ple being educated. 

The second kind of fallacy in- 
volves the founding of educational 
procedures on an inadequate concep- 
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FALLACIES IN CURRENT THINKING 


tion of the method of reasoning to be 
developed through education. 

Before discussing more detailed ex- 
amples of these kinds of fallacies in 
current educational thought, let me 
meet an objection which may well be 
raised at this point. “People,” you may 
say, “learn in other ways than by 
rational methods. Psychologists and 
sociologists have shown that men learn 
by irrational means. Look at the opera- 
tion of stereotypes and prejudices in 
thinking and conduct. Look at the 
operation of unconscious mechanisms 
and impulses in men’s thought and 
behavior. Look at the amount peo- 
ple learn by rote imitation and 
uncritical absorption from their cul- 
ture.” And I reply, “Of course, these 
are facts. There are ways of learning 
other than by methods of reasoning. 
But does a description of actual ways 
of learning ever decide the way people 
ought to learn to learn or the way we 
ought to teach them to learn? It would 
be easy for teachers if people learned 
only by rational methods. Teaching 
would then be unnecessary. But by 
what ways have men learned to learn 
dependably, so that the consequences 
of their learning are good, so that the 
results of their learning are deliberately 
controlled, public, and generalizable, 
so that men generally can agree on the 
results of their learning? The answer 
is through the methods of reasoning. 
Scientific method, logic, methodology 
are, from an educational standpoint, 
ways of learning.’ But they are ways 


‘I realize that there are other perspectives 
from which logic and methodology may be 
viewed and described. But from an educational 
viewpoint, a theory of logic is a theory of the 
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to learn which men have devised with 
satisfactory, dependable, and gener- 
alizable results. Teachers who try to 
move directly from the psychologist’s 
description of how men learn to a posi- 
tion on how men ought to learn to 
learn and try to derive educational 
method from a psychology of learning 
are showing a basic fallacy of judg- 
ment. The emphasis upon psychology 
and the relative absence of logical 
studies in the curricula of teacher train- 
ing institutions furnish primary evi- 
dence that we as a profession have 
fallen into this error. For it is from 
logical studies, not from psychological 
ones, that we learn how we ought to 
learn.” 

If you are not convinced now that 
fallacies lie in this area of educational 
thinking, perhaps you will be con- 
vinced by some more concrete ex- 
amples of the kinds of fallacies I men- 
tioned above. 

The first kind of fallacy results 
from a denial that the primary func- 
tion of education is to develop meth- 
ods of reasoning. Reliance upon me- 
moriter learning as the chief way of 
learning in the schools illustrates this 
fallacy. Our schools are shot through 
with this kind of animal training. 
Subject matter is memorized not by 
its being related to processes of think- 
ing by students but as a finished prod- 
uct of other people’s thinking or copy- 
ing, to be memorized, to be drilled into 
minds for being given back verbatim 





way in which people ought to learn in order 
to obtain rational results. Neglect of this basic 
insight vitiates whole ranges of educational 
speculation and prescription. 
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or nearly so when demanded. French 
poodles learn to perform that way. 
Much of our instruction of people is 
of that sort. If people often do learn 
to use this memorized material in their 
thinking better than French poodles 
do, it is not because of any virtue in 
the educational procedure. I will not 
belabor this point. It has been belabored 
in all “progressive” critiques of the 
traditional subject curriculum. And I 
condemn it too. 

But “progressives” have not always 
avoided the same fallacy, although in 
a different form. “Find the interests of 
children,” some educators say. “Then 
find experiences which help them 
satisfy these interests.” The interests 
of learners become the touchstone of 
educational processes, at the same time 
furnishing their goal and determining 
their means. But what assurance have 
we that interests can be justified 
rationally? The rational criticism and 
reconstruction of interests are what 
we need as thoughtful persons. The 
learning of methods of such criticism 
is the basic learning. Experience, how- 
ever strongly motivated, contributes to 
the rational control of further experi- 
ence only if it comes as a test for 
criticized guiding generalizations which 
learners bring to the experience and to 
the extent it contributes to further 
criticized generalizations which in turn 
are to be rationally tested. 

There is no assurance, then, that a 
curriculum based on children’s interests 
and needs is better calculated to de- 
velop patterns of rational thinking in 
those being educated than is a curric- 
ulum based on memoriter learning. 
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The second kind of fallacy in this 
area has to do with inadequate con- 
ceptions of the pattern of reasoning to 
be developed in and through the cur- 
riculum. Since proponents of various 
methods of thinking do accept as the 
central responsibility of the school the 
development of methods of reasonin 
in people and since a faulty method of 
reasoning is better than none, I believe 
that any of these methods is less dan- 
gerous than conceptions involving the 
fallacy already discussed. 

I shall have to be brief and to sound 
dogmatic in my comments on these. 
And I apologize for this. But, after all, 
I am not trying to give answers to a 
basic problem; I am rather attempting 
to encourage further thinking on a 
problem which I am endeavoring to 
open. The only antidote for errors in 
thinking, including the errors in this 
present sample of my thought, is fur- 
ther and better thinking. 

There are those who advocate rea- 
soning by formal deductive logic as the 
basis of our curriculum, as the basic 
method of reasoning to be learned and 
taught. Geometry furnishes the stand- 
ard example of rigorous learning by 
such a method. Given certain assump- 
tions, we derive particular knowledge 
by inference from these basic assump- 
tions or some combination of them. 
Now I would not deny that the 
identification of basic assumptions and 
the ability to reason in a straight line 
from these to particular conclusions 
are important elements in any rational 
learning. They are. But I believe they 
are partial elements lifted out, ab- | 
stracted from the complete rational act. 
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Traditionally, advocates of this method 
of learning have assumed that the basic 
assumptions are given and are self- 
evidently true. But such cannot be as- 
sumed. Nothing is clearer to a thought- 
ful view than that the assumptions on 
which we currently ground our con- 
duct are often in need of amendment 
and reconstruction. Our “self-evident” 
assumptions, our stereotypes, are often 

what block straight thinking, whether 
in problems of race, full employment, 
or world peace. No method of thought 
which fails to give us a way of recon- 
structing and testing the “axioms” and 
“postulates” of our traditional ways of 
thinking and acting is adequate to a 
time like ours. So, while recognizing 
that this method of reasoning is useful 
in locating the assumptions of our 
thought and in deriving the concrete 
meaning of our assumptions in terms 
of the consequences they lead to when 
acted upon, we may conclude that it is 
a partial method and inadequate as a 
basis for our curriculum. 

A second method is dialectic. This 
word has many meanings; but I think 
its original Greek meaning is best for 
our purposes. To the Greeks it meant 
the method of dialogue, of disciplined 
conversation by w hich conflicting ideas 
play upon one another so that out of 
the conflict, out of the demonstration 
of the inadequacy of each partial and 
partisan idea, a more adequate common 
idea comes. I think we dismiss this 
method all too easily in most educa- 
tional circles today. The fact that the 
Chicago group of rationalists and many 
Thomists advocate this method gives 
no rational basis for its rejection by 
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non-members of these groups. To me it 
represents an important but partial ele- 
ment of the complete rational act. 
Francis Bacon once remarked that 
dialectic was a method which sought 
for truth by manipulating the minds 
of men toward a common goal while 
scientific method sought for truth by 
testing ideas through the observation 
and manipulation of things, of objects 
“outside” the mind, And this points to 
one of the defects of dialectic as a com- 
plete method of reasoning. We cannot 
find how things work, what the con- 
ditions are under which men work, by 
discussion, however disciplined it may 
be. Instead we need a method of test- 
ing by trial, by overt action. 

But can we get a common mind as 
to what we should try out as a group, 
what hypotheses we should pursue, 
what ideas should guide our experi- 
ments without manipulating our ideas 
and without building common ideas as 
a pre-condition of experimentation in 
human affairs? And dialectic, dis- 
ciplined group discussion, the con- 
trolled interplay of conflicting ideas, 
is as necessary to the rational control 
of human affairs as a knowledge of the 
facts concerning the conditions in 
which we act and the means to be em- 
ployed in action. A complete method 
of reasoning must include both dialectic 
and scientific method. 

One point before I leave dialectic. 
Its advocates, like the proponents of 
deductive logic, have traditionally as- 
sumed that the correct principles of 
thought and action are already known. 
It becomes, when so conceived, a 
logical means of convincing of their 
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errors those who do not now accept 
these principles. It becomes, in other 
words, a method of justification and 
rationalization, not a method of dis- 
covery and reconstruction. We need 
the latter method today. So until 
dialectic is taken out of its authoritarian 
setting and placed in the pattern of 
democratic discovery and reconstruc- 
tion it will not be fully usable as a 
partial basis of curriculum. 

Scientific method is frequently 
urged as the ideal method of learning 
in the schools. I have already indicated 
both the indispensable part which 
scientific method must play in the 
method of rational conduct and its 
limitations. Let me repeat these. Scien- 
tific method is the only reliable way in 
which to discover dependable facts 
about the means and conditions of hu- 
man action, the habits of and the inter- 
relationships between the things with 
which we must deal in living in our 
natural environment. But it fails be- 
cause it excludes our prejudices, our 
wishes, from the arena of thoughtful 
reconstruction, in the interest of avoid- 
ing wishful thinking. But, in matters 
of practical choice and decision, of 
moral reconstruction, it is our wishes 
and prejudices, our views of what 
should be, our value standards which 
must be thoughtfully reconstructed if 
we are to choose wisely and rationally. 
Man does not choose by facts alone, 
though he cannot choose well without 
the best knowledge of facts available. 
So we must conclude that scientific 
method is only one element in an ade- 
quate methodological basis of the cur- 
riculum. 


What then is the method of reason- 
ing which should play through all the 
teaching that we do, the basic method 
of learning which should be cultivated 
through the schools? I am more certain 
of the requirements of such a method 
than I am of its details, and these re- 
quirements are all I shall attempr to 
outline here. The method has been 
called a method of practical judgment: 

It is focused within the moral prob- 
lems of men in our society—problems 
of social, economic, and political re- 
construction—problems in which men 
must choose, must make decisions, must 
make policy, whether wisely and 
rationally or otherwise. We cannot 
avoid these choices in any event. The 
task of deliberate education is to culti- 
vate methods of wise decision in the 
context of actual personal and group 
choices, in areas where standards con- 
flict, where community has been lost, 
where community must be restored, 
rationally if possible. And it will not 
be rational unless people generally are 
disciplined in methods of rational deci- 
sion, until these methods become part 
of the active character of people as 
they face the problems of every day 
and choose with respect to these. 

What of the pattern of the method? 
It incorporates, as I have said, the pat- 
terns of formal logic, of dialectic, and 
of scientific method into an inclusive 


2 Readers interested in learning more of this 
method are urged to study one or both of the 
following—Raup, Benne, Smith, and Axtelle, 
“The Discipline of Practical Judgment in 3 
Democratic Society,” Twenty-eighth Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education; and the January, 1945 Teachers Col- 
lege Record, a symposium on “Discipline in 
Education.” 
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method by which personal-social deci- 
sions are made, by which personal- 
social conflicts are resolved. At least 
three closely related stages must be 
taken care of in any group decision that 
is to be rational: These are not to be 
seen as chronological steps in decision 
—they are interdependent phases in a 
unitary process of judgment. 

There must be a clear setting of 
goals, of conceptions of what ought 
to be, of that to which we are com- 
mitted. Here men must objectify them- 
selves, must revise their conflicting 
prejudices and assumptions, must work 
toward a common view which includes 
the valid elements of each partial and 
conflicting view. Dialectic and formal 
logic play their indispensable parts in 
this setting. 

There must be a clear assessment of 
existing and available means and con- 
ditions of action. The most reliable 
information concerning the barriers 
between us and our goals and concern- 
ing our resources for overcoming these 
barriers must be obtained. The only 
way to reliable information is through 
the use of scientific method or of re- 
sults obtained through its use. 

There must be a fusion of considered 
wish and condition and means into a 
feasible policy or program of action, 
which provides at once a test for our 


judgment and new bases in character 
for further judgments. 

[ think it is easy to see that such a 
method meets the problems of irra- 
tionality in public conduct suggested 
by examples at the beginning of this 
paper. 

Thought is geared to decision and 
action at every stage. Action is illu- 
minated by thought in all of its stages. 

Scientific information, the best avail- 
able, is incorporated into each judg- 
ment and enlightens the resulting 
action. 

Action is based on an examined 
common view in which conflicting 
groups have moved through self- 
objectification and mutual criticism to 
a rationally grounded commitment. 

The issues I have been discussing are 
somewhat abstract. But this is far from 
meaning that they are academic or 
professorial issues only. Any demo- 
cratic society depends for its perpetuity 
and strength upon the widespread 
ability of its citizens to make wise and 
rational choices among competing 
alternative courses of action. Democ- 
racy in our country and in the world, 
if I am right, rests on shaky founda- 
tions until discipline in rational 
methods of practical judgment becomes 
a part of the everyday character of 
all men. 
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Challenging Areas in the Developing 


Social Studies Curriculum 


RYLAND W. CRARY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LTHOUGH the social studies curric- 
Perea has known such frequent 
changes in the twentieth century as to 
make it an easy target for criticism 
(especially from those critics who see 
order and uniformity as the most de- 
sirable of ends), with regard to essen- 
tial objectives there has been a surpris- 
ingly coherent development. Training 
for intelligent citizenship, social under- 
standing, well-rounded individual de- 
velopment, and sound human relation- 
ships have a continuity as avowed 
objectives that has endured periods of 
national prosperity and _prostration, 
depression and recovery, war and 
peace. 

The Statement of Wartime Policy 
adopted by the National Council for 
the Social Studies in 1942 did not sug- 
gest a sudden or hysterial re-evaluation 
of aims and objectives. Rather it in- 
sisted that the goals of social studies 
instruction should take on new sig- 
nificance in the struggle at hand. 
“Total war,” urged the statement, 
“requires an informed and thoughtful 
population, aware of the task to be 
done, determined to preserve a democ- 
racy which it understands, and con- 
vinced of the responsibility of each 
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citizen in the drive for lasting victory. 
The stamina of a fighting democracy 
depends upon widespread understand- 
ing of the issues at stake, of the stark 
necessities of total war on a global 
scale, and of the complex tasks of 
achieving a peace. An informed and 
aroused citizenry is the foundation of 
victory in both war and peace.”? 

Two years later, “looking beyond 
the war,” the Advisory Commission 
of the National Council saw a new and 
critical opportunity, and reaffirmed the 
validity of widely accepted objectives. 
“Military victory in the present war 
will provide one more chance to build 
a world of freedom, well-being, and 
security. This time the opportunity 
must not be muffed.” That oppor- 
tunity would involve a responsibility 
for the social studies, for “the cam- 
paigns of peace require an informed 
and thoughtful citizenry, determined 
to attack world problems with courage, 
resourcefulness, and high moral pur- 
pose.” * 


1 The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory (A 
Statement of Wartime Policy adopted by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Novem- 
ber 28, 1942), p. 5. 

2 The Social Studies Look Beyond the War 
(A Statement of Postwar Policy prepared by 
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It would appear that the social 
studies, despite a certain reputation for 
instability, have shown maturity and 
considered judgment under stresses 
that might have caused them to lose 
sight of basic aims and values. 

To be sure, wartime emphases caused 
considerable adjustment in the content 
of the social studies courses. “Hemis- 
pheric solidarity” and defense occa- 
soned new concern and interest in 
Latin America; global war and air war- 
fare stimulated the study of “air age 
geography” ; total war brought home 
the fact that geopolitical problems were 
not confined to totalitarian states; war- 


> time economic controls and budgetary 


issues motivated a more serious study of 
functional economics; some teachers 
took seriously the ideological back- 
ground of the war and did yeoman 


_ service for democracy by defining the 


fascist menace in terms more explicit 
than even bombs and invading hordes; 
there was an effort to keep pace with 
a wild stampede of names, places, and 
events: the Atlantic Charter, Casa- 
blanca, Anzio, Tarawa, Cairo, Nor- 
mandy, Guam, Bretton Woods, Yalta, 
“the Bulge,” Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
Hiroshima. There were special pub- 
lications relative to the war and war 
effort, new emphases, new texts, new 
visual aids, new courses, all directed to 
the constant end of social studies in- 
struction, the training of “an informed 
and thoughtful citizenry.” 

Now peace brings an opportunity 
that “must not be muffed.” For some- 





an Advisory Commission ond adopted by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Novem- 
ber, 1944), p. 7 


thing new has been added. Miscalcula- 
tion and error often have spelled 
tragedy; in the future they could well 
mean finality. Not that the decision or 
solution lies in the social studies cur- 
riculum or even in the total program 
of the schools. The refrain has been 
re-echoed ad nauseam, “the dilemma of 
modern civilization is social lag; the 
natural and physical sciences have out- 
run the social sciences; technological 
‘know-how’ is far advanced beyond 
‘social know-how’.” Looking at his- 
tory, it might be asked if it was a “lag” 
on the part of the social sciences when 
the voices of dozens of leading eco- 
nomists were ignored in the enactment 
of the Hawley-Smootr tariff. The 
social scientists have a good deal of 
social “know-how”; but they are not 
always consulted, nor are their coun- 
sels weighed heavily on those occasions 
when they are consulted. Nevertheless, 
with devotion to the objective quest 
for truth and to democratic principles, 
the social studies will teach and will 
remain hopeful of the efficacy of such 
teaching. It is well to be aware, how- 
ever, of the values of the larger society 
in which we function. It is a society 
that spends its billions for military 
research, but refuses a hundred million 
for the conquest of cancer; it haggles 
over a few millions for United Nations, 
but barely pauses to study the bill for 
its armies and navies; it spends much 
more indeed for trinkets and baubles, 
tinsel and sham than for its schools. In 
this context the schools and the social 
studies function—optimistically. 
Why, optimistically? Perhaps be- 
cause an optimistic faith in the efficacy 
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of education is a part of the American 
democratic tradition: possibly because 
there is a large confidence in the sig- 
nificance of the knowledge and values 
we intend to teach; or perhaps because 
now such optimism is a lifeline to sanity 
itself. There would be scant comfort 
in crawling out of the atomic rubble 
to croak, “I told you so!” 

There seems to be little general in- 
dication of an immediate overhauling 
of the entire social studies program. 
The most common pattern of the high 
school social studies curriculum is as 
follows: Civics (with a community 
and vocational emphasis) in the ninth 
grade; world history in the tenth; 
American history in the eleventh; and 
the problems of democracy course in 
the twelfth. Despite a healthful amount 
of experimentation and change, this 
program has a certain fixed nature; 
much of its content is dictated by as- 
sumed necessities. But it can be urged 
that certain vital needs loom so large 
that any social studies program which 
ignores them sadly neglects its prime 
function of training “an informed and 
thoughtful citizenry.” These needs are 
the province of this article. They are 
(1) the need for training in critical 
thinking; (2) the need for instruction 
in the practical necessity for and the 
attitudes and techniques of democratic 
human relations; (3) the need for a 
constructive world outlook; (4) the 
need for full understanding of the im- 
plications of the atomic bomb. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


To attempt to develop the faculty 
of critical thinking is not only a requi- 


site in teaching for “civic competence,” 
it is the sine qua non for the scholarly 
approach to the study of history and 
the other social sciences. Who would 
apologize for teaching the historical 
method in a history class? And who 
could possibly object? The term “his- 
torical method” need hardly be for- 
bidding. Johnson has pointed out that 
even first graders may begin to use it? 

Why do we insist on a method, a 
critical approach, a scientific disci- 
pline? It is of course because we are 
primarily concerned with getting at 
the facts and with knowing how to 
use them. In the social studies our 
major concern is with the sources— 
their location, their accessibility, their 
reliability, the process of drawing con- 
clusions from them. There is concern 
for the classification of material— 
rumor, hearsay, opinion, observation, 
biased judgment, statistical evaluation, 
objective conclusion. Fundamentally 
the aim is simple—we wish to train 
citizens who will want the best avail- 
able sources of information, who will 
know how to find them and how to use 
them, who will be able to distinguish 
among sources, and who will form 
civic and social attitudes less on the 
basis of rumor, convention, and emo- 
tion and more according to the sober 
dictates of the facts. 

It is important to establish two prin- 
ciples with reference to the teaching 
of critical thinking. There are certain 
misapprehensions which have made the 
critical approach suspect in some areas. 

8 Henry Johnson, The Teaching of History, 


p- 303. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1940. 
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CHALLENGES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


“Debunking” is thought by some to be 
dangerous. How to justify the con- 
servation and perpetuation of bunkum 
is not clear to this writer, though of 
course we should not be concerned 
solely with social pathology, or be 
content to promote mere cynicism. Be 
that as it may, however, it may 
properly be insisted that it is the legit- 
imate values that are obscured by the 
uncritical approach; that, like the facts, 
good causes do not suffer by close 
scrutiny. In the first place, the social 
studies have no bill of goods to sell, 
their sole vested interest is in the 
search for truth. Secondly, the social 
studies are not concerned with the 
creation of stereotypes; they are con- 
cerned with the training of free men. 

Teachers should be happy to utilize 
this approach, It happens that getting 
at the facts is a much more stimulating 
device for teaching and learning than 
is the ritualistic use of the textbooks— 
more fun for the students, more fun 
for the teacher. As a matter of fact, it 
isnothing new, though it remains some- 
what too rare. There are convenient 
references for those to whom the em- 
phasis on critical method is new. Henry 
Johnson deals penetratingly with the 
question of historical method in the 
school (including the elementary 
school), and demonstrates how this 
method may be properly applied to 
the study of current events. The 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is a 
complete guidebook containing an 
analysis of the nature and purposes of 
the task, methods and materials and 

‘Ibid., Chapters XV and XVI. 
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exercises, appraisal of opportunities in 
community and school life, and sub- 
stantial aid on the problem of evalua- 
tion.® 

Such instruction will assuredly be 
harmless but, it is to be hoped, not 
ineffective. Critically minded con- 
sumers will not respond to the most 
elaborately conceived displays with 
the automatic emotional patterns on 
which much modern advertising is 
predicated. Well, our business is not to 
sell soap. Well-trained critical faculties 
will not remain inactive when the day- 
time radio is at its offensive worst. The 
switch will turn it off. Men trained for 
freedom may read the handbills and 
pamphlets of the NAM, the PAC, the 
anti-vivisectionists, and of all those 
pleading special cases, but they will not 
read merely what special interest has 
printed on the page; they will read 
between, behind, below, and beyond 
the lines. They will insist on getting at 
the facts. Free public education and a 
free press are among the institutions 
traditionally cherished as basic com- 
ponents of a democratic society. Both 
have a fact-finding and information- 
disseminating function. There is a 
segment of the press which will not 
attract free men well versed in methods 
of acquiring sound information. This 
group will hardly encourage instruc- 
tion in this type of thinking—a fact 
which should cause the social studies 
not one moment’s concern. Our job is 
not to train gullible customers for 
vellow journalism. 


5 Howard R. Anderson, editor, “Teaching 
Critical Thinking in the Social Studies.” Thir- 
teenth Y earbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
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In this instance as in others, the 
social studies will not presume that 
they should or could do the job alone. 
In deference to the proper principle of 
the division of labor, the social studies 
have developed their own separate 
aims, materials, and methods. The job 
of training effective citizens is, how- 
ever, the job of the whole school; 
indeed, of the whole society. This re- 
quires effective integration of the 
school’s resources, the enlistment of all 
in order to accomplish integrated 
goals. What the social studies may 
contribute with regard to critical or 
sound thinking has been indicated. 
Mathematics furnishes indispensable 
tools for the acquisition and use of 
exact statistical measuring of fact. 
The sciences are not only our allies but 
our creditors in this area, for the his- 
torical method and the critical ap- 
proach are but the adaptation of the 
scientific method to the peculiar 
sources and problems of the social 
scientist. The English teachers will also 
play an important role. They have an 
interest in logic and semantics that is 
pertinent to the task; they are the best 
to teach effective expression, getting 
the meaning of the thought and the 
word closely synchronized; they have 
the “know-how” to teach students to 
read printed matter and to probe its 
meaning. This is of course no invita- 
tion to interdepartmental “buck- 
passing.” There is a job to be done 
which to be accomplished best requires 
a coordinated effort. The social studies 
have a prime responsibility in carrying 
out that task. 


DEMOCRATIC HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

Democratic human relations rep- 
resent another problem for the whole 
school and the whole society to at- 
tack. The sciences will afford little aid 
and comfort to the protagonists of 
racism and doctrines of this-or-that 
supremacy. Literature, music, and the 
other arts recognize no _ absolute 
boundaries of race, color, creed, or 
nationality. Yet the social studies 
occupy a key position with relation 
to this problem, for the issue is fraught 
with social consequences and _ social 
consequences are their province. The 
problem may not be lightly dismissed. 
“We realize, as the world stands at 
the threshold of a new age, that 
bigotry, intolerance, and group hatreds 
flourish menacingly at home.”® Ugli- 
ness far removed may be ignored, but 
ugliness has a rude expansive quality, 
Anti-Semitism is both anachronistic 
and incredible, but in our time it has 
become documented reality in Warsaw 
and Dachau, in concentration camps 
and extermination chambers, with a 
resultant of three million dead Jews. 
There have been no American po- 
groms, but there is significant anti- 
Semitism, and some of our best haters 
have promised the pogroms. If the 
issue of racism had been a straw man, 
the word “Bilboism” would never have 
entered the American vocabulary. 


Group tensions, prejudices, hatreds, 
segregation—of Negroes, 

6 Hilda Taba and William Van Til, editors, 
“Democratic Human Relations,” Sixteenth Year- 


book of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
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CHALLENGES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Japanese, Mexicans—these are realities 
jn our time. 

Some, who recognize the reality and 
deplore it, say simply, “There is noth- 
ing that can be done about it.” Then 
close your schools, abandon your 
churches, cease the talk of democracy. 
Let the Four Horsemen ride and reign 
unopposed. 

Many who read this have not suc- 
cumbed to the futilitarian. They will 
be glad of assurance that something 
can be done, especially when whole 
communities turn their attention to the 
problem. The school working as an 
integrated institution will see that in 
none of its activities do segregation and 
minority restrictions operate. The 
guidance program will consciously at- 
tack the problem at its real source, the 
attitudes found in the individual stu- 
dent; the problem with many individ- 
uals is personal, clinical in nature. The 
curriculum will rely not only on formal 
units on “Tolerance” or “Intergroup 
Relations,” but also on a well-planned 
interdepartmental attack by way of 
subject matter, visual aids, reading pro- 
gram, and a series of experiences cal- 
culated to establish normal, decent 
attitudes bulwarked by both _ intel- 
lectual and emotional safeguards." 


*There is abundant good material and no 
excuse for not utilizing it. The best aid for 
social studies teachers is again a yearbook of 
the National Council: Taba and Van Til, op. 
cit; The Annals of the American Academy, 
March, 1946 is devoted to “Controlling Group 
Prejudice”; The English Journal, June, 1946 
likewise deals in its entirety with intercultural 
education. Publications and bibliographies are 
available by writing to the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y.; Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
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This is no field for “incidental” 
coverage. The protagonists of intoler- 
ance and violence rely on neither the 
incidental nor the accidental. The Ku 
Klux Klan found that hatred paid off 
well at “$10 a head.” The Nazis uti- 
lized it as a lever to dominate a nation— 
almost a world. The stakes are high 
enough to warrant careful play; they 
are the very democratic values. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORLD 
OUTLOOK 


It took grim object lessons to teach 
America the folly and futility of isola- 
tionism. The world having made its 
beginning toward United Nations, the 
social studies should examine the cur- 
riculum with a view toward inculcating 
a constructive world outlook. Certainly 
this should be a major unifying theme 
of the world history course. American 
history, too, can well afford to be less 
provincial; it can at least pay respect- 
ful attention to our neighbors, Can- 
ada and Latin America. The prob- 
lems course, as well, deserves more 
than a domestic emphasis; the “prob- 
lems of democracy” are in many in- 
stances world problems. 

Teaching for international under- 
standing cannot be solely depended 
on to achieve good will among the 
nations. Diplomacy and statesmanship 
in our time will arrive at decisions that 
will affect our lives and those of our 
students for generations to come. 





Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Much of 
the available pamphlet material designed for 
student use is graphic, convincing, and inex- 
pensive. Films and other visual aids are espe- 
cially useful in this area, and some very effective 
ones are listed in the sources above. 
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There is a good deal more to achieving 
peace than just talking about it. That, 
of course, is one of the facts we must 
teach. Historical forces, geographical 
determinants, economic pressures, po- 
litical and ideological differences have 
to be studied, resolved. and reconciled. 
Education in this area will be unavail- 
ing if it is unilateral. Understanding 
must reciprocate understanding. 

A positive approach to this problem 
cannot stop short of consideration of 
the ultimate objective of civilized men 
in modern times. Total war demon- 
strated the plain fact that we live in 
“One World.” But the world was one 
only in a common agony. At present a 
number of statesmen, scholars, scien- 
tists, and citizens of many nations have 
caught hold of the necessity for making 
the philosophers’ dream a reality. 

The failure of the League of Nations, 
to which America contributed so 
much, was a lesson in disillusionment. 
So often expediency held sway over 
principle. The United Nations faces 
no lesser difficulties than did the 
League, but it has costly pages of ex- 
perience from which to profit, and it 
operates under the deeper compulsions 
furnished by a sword of Damocles. 

Does hope for the future lie in power 
politics, imperialism, and militarism? 
History indicates a gloomy negative. 
The world will not easily or rapidly 
rid itself of the yoke of its past. But 
many wise men attach their aspirations 
to United Nations as a last chance for 
men to build a good world to live in. 
The social studies cannot afford to 
shirk the significant challenge of our 
time or to renounce its opportunity to 
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work for the highest forms of inter- 
national idealism. Four aspects of the 
problem define its scope: (1) the les- 
sons of the past; (2) the reality of 
disunity in our time; (3) the institu 
tional dev elopment of orderly processes 
among nations; (4) the dream of 4 
good world, and the price of failure 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
ATOMIC BOMB 


In common with all the rest of the 
world we are involved in “the most 
dangerous situation that humanity has 
ever faced in all history.”® Tired of 
hearing of the A-bomb? There are 
“fellows whom it hurts to think,” but 
in this instance all our destinies are 
united, we tired and painful thinking 
ones must go along with the dynamic 
and enterprising minds. This is no area 
where the commonly remarked lag 
between acquired knowledge and gen- 
eral teaching can be regarded com- 
placently. The evil potential of Oak 
Ridge makes the contents of Pandora’s 
box seem like harmless Lepidoptera. 

The schools, the social studies, must 
teach now what is known of the 
atomic bomb. All who can read 
should read One World or None and 
John Hersey’s Hiroshima. The atomic 
physicists, almost literally scared stiff, 


8 Erling M. Hunt, editor, “Citizens for a New 
World.” Fourteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 
D. C., 1944. 

I. L. Kandel and Guy Montrose Whipple, 
editors, “International Understanding Through 
the Public-School Curriculum.” Part II of The 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, 1937. 

® Dexter Masters and Katharine Way, editors, 
One World or None, p. 58. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, 1946. 
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have hurdled departmental barriers to 
become social scientists in a trice. 
They are welcome; we can take our 
cue from them.’® What is the universal 


judgment of the informed? 


The people of the world have in their 
hands a weapon of transcending size and 
destructiveness. The know ledge of the 
existence of this weapon and the methods 
of its production can never be lost. It 
can never again be returned to the realm 
of the unknown. Bombs can be made 
in large numbers—and cheaply. There is 
no defense against them. Fear of them 
will destroy our liberties. To take the 
offensive and attempt to dominate the 
world would wreck our whole lives and 
those of generations to come." 


Each sentence of the foregoing quo- 
tation deserves its graphic elaboration 
and development in sustained teach- 
ing. One general has been quoted as 
estimating that America could sustain 
40,000,000 casualties in an atomic at- 
tack, yet arise, retaliate, and win a war. 
What a victory! 

At present the A-bomb is a matter 
of world concern, but an American 
responsibility. Hiroshima is American 
history. We made the bomb; we used 
it. Given the total w ar, how then em- 
ploy less than total methods? There 
may be a larger implication than that 


10 Materials designed directly for the schools 
are limited, but will be forthcoming. Mean- 
while the subject must be taught, and such items 
as the following are helpful: Harry D. 
Gideonse, Raymond B. Fosdick, William F. 
Ogburn, and Frederick L. Schuman, The 
Politics of Atomic Energy, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East 65th St., New York 21, 
N. Y.; University of Chicago Round Table 
Publications, Nos. 405, 424, 431, and 446. Write 
for bibliographical and other aids to The Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information, 1621 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

11 Masters and Way, op. cit., p. 57. 


of atomic control. Shall there be limited 
war with only guided missiles, robot 
planes, and bacteriological attacks, or 
must politics deny fully the Clausewitz 
projection? One thing is sure: this is a 
matter where all must know that old 
patterns of thought are inadequate. 
For Lewis Mumford has accurately 
termed as “mad” the gentlemen who 
talk and think in pre-atomic terms. 
The schools must dedicate themselves 
to nurturing sanity.” 

Some, who may be only misin- 
formed, occasionally direct scathing 
criticism at teachers who _ believe 
enough in democratic values to want 
to teach them well. These troubled 
ones may rest assured that the free 
men we hope to educate will constitute 
the sure guarantee of the highest ideals 
and traditions of the American way 
of life. Men trained to get at the facts, 
free of emotional aberrations, pos- 
sessing decent attitudes toward other 
men and other nations are not the ma- 
terial of which the robot citizens of 
authoritarian states are made. They are 
not prey to racist appeals, to regi- 
mented and perverted versions of his- 
tory; they prefer the climate of free 
thought and free inquiry to the rigid 
impositions of superimposed dogma 
and dialectic. It is to educate thus that 
our system of public education exists. 
The need has been alw ays with us, but 
the motivation today is greater. Some- 
thing new has been added; democracy 
and humanity on trial together have 
but one choice: succeed and survive. 


12 There is, of course, the question of the 
potential constructive use of atomic energy. 
This is at present largely speculative; the threat 
is real and demands precedence in education. 
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Norwalk Sets a Precedent 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION AND GUIDANCE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N September 19, 1946, a collective 

bargaining contract was signed by 
the Norwalk, Connecticut, Board of 
Education and the Norwalk Teachers 
Association. This action sets a prec- 
edent in school board-—teacher rela- 
tions in the United States. No educator, 
and certainly no school administrator, 
should overlook its profound sig- 
nificance for American education. 


ACTION IN NORWALK 


Except for its unique result, the 
Norwalk case followed the pattern of 
too prevalent similar controversies 
throughout the country. Feelings of 
discontent and insecurity among the 
teachers, rallying around the com- 
plaint of inadequate salaries, increased 
in intensity as irritating resistances and 
obstacles in the path to adjustment ap- 
peared. The difference came, however, 
when the teachers in united action 
through their professional organization 
(1) sought the advice of a capable 
lawyer experienced in labor union af- 
fairs, and (2) asked for and received 
from the Norwalk Board of Education 
recognition of the NTA as the sole 
bargaining agent for its members. 

No detailed account of the cam- 
paign is intended here. Its most highly 
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publicized feature, of course, was the 
teachers’ strike; or, in more genteel 
language, the fact that the teachers re- 
fused to work until a mutually satis- 
factory contract had been signed. 
Local and state political, organizational, 
and administrative factors were in- 
volved, as might be expected. But out 
of the welter of details, one fact stands 
forth starkly—the Norwalk test-tube 
case may point the way to a funda- 
mental shake-up of school control, or- 
ganization, and administration in this 
country. 


THE STAGE IS SET 


Were this flare-up in Norwalk an 
isolated incident, the result of forces 
peculiar to that locale, it might well be 
written off as being of little sig- 
nificance. That such is not the case 
scarcely needs documentation in these 
days when news of the crisis in the 
teaching profession has been spread 
so widely. It is generally agreed that 
substandard salaries, oversize and un- 
covered classes, emergency certifica- 
tion, lagging recruitment, and in- 
security arising out of servile status 
add up to a sorry mess. There is an 
undercurrent of unrest increasing in 
pressure, which breaks to the surface 
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frequently. Within the past few 
months the teachers of Wilkes-Barre 
Township, Pennsylvania, went on 
strike to obtain certain considerations. 
The teachers of New York City are 
tiring of resolutions, commissions, peti- 
tions and similar hat-in-hand_ tech- 
niques. The Ethics Committee of the 
National Education Association re- 
cently reported that hundreds of 
teachers in the United States were out 
on strike. Some educators who are in 
a position to observe the national scene 
are flatly stating that a trend has begun 
which no presently known force can 
stop. If the Norwalk case is a portent 
of developments, if it does, in fact, 
mark the beginning of a trend, several 
questions are suggested, the answers to 
which are basic to any adequate con- 
sideration of educational organization 
and administration. Among those ques- 
tions are the following: What is the 
pattern of action suggested? Where 
may it lead? Is it compatible with what 
are considered basic principles of 
democratic school administration? 
Why has it appeared? What is to be 
done? 


WHAT IS THE PATTERN 
OF ACTION? 


The pattern is that of unionization, 
of organized collective action to 
achieve status. It is the common one 
developed by labor unions: organiza- 
tion, with a common cause as a rally- 
ing point, of the workers; presentation 
of demands to employers; bargaining 
procedures through union representa- 
tives only; a strike in the event that 
no agreement can otherwise be reached. 


If the strike wins concessions—and it 
usually does—the pattern of action is 
confirmed, entrenched. The next de- 
mands go farther, are advanced more 
confidently; management would say 
more arrogantly. The battle continues; 
more classes of workers are included 
within the union fold, and the ques- 
tion as to where management ends and 
labor begins—if there is such a dichot- 
omy—becomes more acute. For ex- 
ample, consider John L. Lewis’ cam- 
paign to absorb mine foremen into his 
union; or the refusal of shipowners to 
allow captains of their vessels to be- 
come members of the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots Union. 


WHERE DOES IT LEAD? 


In attempting to predict probable 
developments in the unionization of 
their profession, educators have the 
somewhat dubious advantage of seeing 
later stages of such development in 
other unions, both in our country and 
abroad. From simple _ beginnings, 
marked often by violence and blood- 
shed, where the chief concern was for 
wages and hours, unions and union 
combines have grown in power and 
extended the scope of their activities 
to such an extent that they are finding 
themselves faced with new problems of 
fundamental importance for  ever- 
widening circles. They exert their in- 
fluence in any direction likely to im- 
prove the welfare of their members— 
in politics, in legislation, in social 
work, in education. Not even the most 
powerful corporations have been able 
to deny their demands. Such power can 
also control government. Such power 
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brings with it responsibilities. Such 
power can make or break the social 
system, the institutions, which sup- 
ported their growth. It is to be ex- 
pected then that unions will concern 
themselves more and more with the 
consequences of their actions upon the 
total economy. AFL leaders are talk- 
ing about the necessity for high pro- 
duction; UAW strategists flirted with 
the idea of tying wages to profits; both 
groups have long contended that a 
more equitable distribution of income 
throughout the country would 
mote the general welfare. The latter 
argument in particular is a potent drive 
so long as wages are indisputably low. 
When, however, drives for higher 
wages and shorter hours threaten to 
kill the well-known golden-egg laying 
goose; that is, when wages do reach a 
critical level beyond which additional 
increases would cause the business to 
operate at a loss, unions will have to 
shift their emphasis. 

A clue to the possible nature of the 
shift is revealed in the October 21, 
1946, speech of Charles Dukes, presi- 
dent of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, the organization principally re- 
sponsible for « creating the Labor Party, 
currently in control in Great Britain. 
The following report of his talk ap- 
peared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Tuesday, October 22, 
1946: 

Dukes made it clear that the T.U.C.... 
will have to sacrifice a lot of its cherished 
ideas to make socialism work. He asked 
the unions to think in terms of more 
production instead of more jobs, and the 


good of the community instead of the 
good of the wage earner. 


Central in Dukes’ philosophy was the 
idea that under socialism the relationship 
between employer and the employee will 
be fundamentally changed. Unions will 
share part of the responsibility i in man- 
agement, and labor’s claims to better 
wages and working conditions will have 
to be “balanced in a consideration of 
general social interests,” he said. 

Dukes conceded that this change of 
attitude would not be easy. “The notion 
that there is an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween employing authority and worker 
will die hard,” he said. 


One might well ask whether social- 
ism has any corner on such philosophy. 
Labor and management in our country 
are certainly becoming involved in the 
same issues. All of which is simply 
to point out again that the whole 
struggle represents centuries-long birth 
pains of a form of society best serving 
each of its members. In the process, 
forces must be realigned; structures 
and organizations are contrived, 
altered, and discarded. The common 
thread running throughout, the stand- 
ard to which all questions are even- 
tually referred, is the worth and 
dignity of men and the cause of 
human freedom. 


THE PATTERN VS. DEMOCRATIC 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


If the advent of strong unionism and 
collective bargaining in Norwalk marks 
the beginning of a development within 
the teaching profession comparable to 
the one so hastily sketched above, 
educators must inquire whether such 
development is compatible with their 
concept of democracy and with what 
are considered basic principles of 
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democratic school organization and 
administration. 
That one concept of what is demo- 


| cratic May not agree with another is 


emphasized by Sidney Hook with the 
question, “Who does not call himself 
a democrat these days?” Setting up a 
working definition for democracy is 


not easy. 


When Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
wanted to make educational movies on 
Democracy and Despotism, it took a 
panel of twelve scholarly advisers 
(headed by Yale’s Harold Lasswell) 20 
months and 100 conferences to agree. 
The scholars had to survey from Plato 
to Harry Truman before they came to 
terms... . 

The scholars finally agreed that democ- 
racy can be measured by two “signs” and 
two “conditions.” The signs: shared 
power and shared respect. The condi- 
tions: economic balance (poverty leads 
to despotism) and enlightenment.’ 


Notice that no mention is made of 
structure or mechanism. Democracy 
transcends political form. Dewey em- 
phasized that the current political and 
governmental phase of democracy is 
merely the best means so far found 
for realizing the ends of general social 
welfare and the full development of 
human beings as individuals. Structure 
and mechanism, organization and ad- 
ministration are suspect, then, when 
they fail to contribute to shared power, 
shared respect, economic balance, and 
enlightenment with the ends in view 
of general social welfare and maximum 
individual development. 

No one will deny that present-day 

1 Time, March 25, 1946. 
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school organization and administration 
fall far short of the ideal set up by 
these tests. Power definitely is con- 
centrated in the central office; few are 
the school systems where policy deter- 
mination is a ceoperative responsibility 
of board of education, faculty, pupils, 
and citizens at large. If respect is 
shared, it must certainly be somewhat 
less than perfectly distributed when 
the discrepancies in power are so great. 
Most objective evidence centers around 
violation of economic balance. A few 
months ago the average annual wage 
for teachers dropped below the aver- 
age annual wage for unskilled labor. 
That vast slum areas exist in American 
education has been amply demon- 
strated. Another fact, one that is often 
overlooked, is that within the same 
school system there may be a ratio of 
10 to 1 between the superintendent’s 
salary and that of the lowest paid 
teacher. Whether or not there is “en- 
lightenment” within the school system 
is a moot point. There is certainly 
some reason for teachers remaining, by 
and large over the country, docilely 
submissive to the status quo this long. 

At any rate, even a superficial refer- 
ence to democratic philosophy reveals 
the need for important revisions in 
American school organization and ad- 
ministration. If the pattern of action 
represented by Norwalk contributes 
to the realization of the two “signs” 
and “conditions” discussed above, the 
burden of proof then falls upon the 
opposition to show why unionization 
and collective bargaining are not com- 
patible with good school control and 
administration. Power would be shared 
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as it never has been before. Respect 
could not fail to increase as each party 
came to appreciate the importance of 
the other. A hastened trend toward 
higher wages would lead toward eco- 
nomic balance. Teacher$ would gain a 
new sense of belonging, of importance, 
as they came to realize the weight 
which their organization carried in the 
community and wider circles. 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


Democratic educational administra- 
tion adheres to the following guiding 
principles: 


1. Preparation for democratic living 
must take place in an educational sys- 
tem which is democratic in organiza- 
tion, procedure, and spirit. To proceed 
otherwise is to violate the known 
laws of learning, principles of educa- 
tional psychology, and philosophy of 
democracy. 

2. (Corollary of 1) There is an in- 
divisible relationship between ends and 
means. According to de Huszar, we 
must practice Do-Democracy and not 
just Talk-Democracy. 

3. Respect for individual human 
personality and the contributions of 
each is demanded. The Western Elec- 
tric-Hawthorne study indicates the 
great importance of this factor for 
productivity in industry. Scarcely a 
day goes by without some reference 
in the newspapers to this problem of 
human relations in industry. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, president 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion is quoted in the New York Times, 
September 22, 1946, as follows, “Ap- 


parently management has come to 
realize that if it spends as much time 
and energy developing the full poten- 
tial of individual employees as it has 
devoted in the past to utilization of 
technical knowledge and machinery, it 
will realize tremendous sources of pro- 
ductive power.” He added that to 
operating executives in widely diversi- 
fied enterprises are stating flatly that 
a knowledge of human relations is one 
of the most important if not the prime 
requisite of management at all levels, 

4. (Corollary of 3) Democratic ad- 
ministration exalts the rule of coopera- 
tive reason rather than dicta ex 
cathedra. 

5- (Corollary of 3) Democratic ad- 
ministration is more than a kind of 
machinery. It is a morale, or spiritual 
teamness, arising out of mutual respect 
and common understanding of objec- 
tives and methods. A dramatic example 
of this idea is the situation in the United 
States just before and just after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. On 
December 7 our governmental ma- 
chinery did not change appreciably, 
but we were probably more com- 
pletely united as a people on that day 
and for some time after than ever be- 
fore in our history. Another case is that 
of the contrast between a football team 
working harmoniously within itself and 
that of the same team torn by petty 
jealousies. 


6. Democratic administration is the 
highest order of social organization 
now known. It makes heavy demands 
upon the competency of those par- 
ticipating. It recognizes the wide gap 
between theory and practice. It calls 
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for inventiveness, for practical methods 
by which that gap can be narrowed. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


Ahead lies a test of leadership. Con- 
ditions are ripe for a thousand Nor- 


_ walks. Whether or not they occur 


a = 





depends upon finding a reconciliation 
of the tensions outlined above: sub- 
sandard professional salaries, long 
overdue security and status for profes- 
sional school workers, the lag between 
principles of democratic educational 
administration and practice, need for 
an acceptable theory of school organ- 
ation and control, lack of under- 
sanding and appreciation by people 
generally of the critical importance of 
education in the development of our 
democratic way of life, and the adop- 
tion by the teachers of Norwalk of a 

werful means of attack upon their 
problems. All of the ingredients except 
the last have long been ineffectually 
smmering. Its addition to the brew 
has made a disturbance. It promises to 
be a catalyst leading to a new, as yet 
unpredictable, state of equilibrium. 

Those who would retain the title of 
educational leadership must become 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
of the Norwalk case, including the 
collective bargaining contract itself. 
They should institute a series of con- 
ferences, forums, and discussions by 
which the facts and significance of the 
event may become generally under- 
stood. 

In such conferences leaders must 
face the following questions: 


1. What is collective bargaining? 
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Is it necessarily accompanied by trade 
unionism, or may it be employed just 
as effectively by professional associa- 
tions? 

2. Should the advent of collective 
bargaining procedures in educational 
circles be looked upon with fear or 
rejoicing? Is there a reasonable hope 
that in the hands of presumably edu- 
cated people—teachers—new patterns 
of collective bargaining may be de- 
veloped which can point the way to- 
ward improved labor-management re- 
lations generally? 

3. What is the difference between 
a labor union and a professional as- 
sociation? Is there any? 

4. What are the legal issues in- 
volved? For instance, can public serv- 
ants strike against their government— 
which represents themselves? 

5. If a thousand Norwalks should 
appear throughout the country, what 
would be the effect upon the tens of 
thousands of school children? At least 
two aspects of this question must be 
considered: the immediate effect upon 
children while the struggle progresses, 
and the long-term effect of their being 
taught by teachers confident of pro- 
fessional status. 

6. What position should educators 
take in relation to the public interest? 

7. Since the pressure for unioniza- 
tion and collective bargaining builds up 
rapidly where management is selfish 
and inept, what is needed to maintain 
harmonious relations other than salary 
increases? 

8. What is the role of the adminis- 
trator in all of this? 

Answers to these questions and 
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others must be stubbornly sought. In- 
action and blind adherence to the 
status quo will lead to further strife. 
Here is an opportunity for educators 
to demonstrate whether they have ad- 
vanced far enough along the path to 
civilization to by-pass the intermediate 
stages of turmoil in seeking a solution. 
Will change have to come by way of 
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pressure from below, or can it rather 
come by way of inspired leadership 
from above? Certainly ahead lies a test 
of leadership. 

Remember that words will not be 
enough; that intelligent, fearless action 


is needed; that there has been an 


“awakening of the meek.” Norwalk 
has set a precedent. 
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Education Re-examines Radio 


JAMES F. MACANDREW 


COORDINATOR OF BROADCASTING, STATION WNYE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, CITY OF NEW YORK 


| HE rapid development of radio as 

7. integral part of American living 

| was one of the phenomena that made 

| the “wild and roaring” twenties per- 

| haps the most interesting decade of 
our century thus far. Certainly no stu- 
dent of the period can afford to neglect 
the amazing growth of this new means 
of mass communication which sprang 
out of the remarkable synthesis of 
widely scattered experiments by Mar- 
coni and which caught and held public 
attention in America through the me- 
dium of a prize fight between a Mr. 
Dempsey and a M. Carpentier in the 
New Jersey meadows. 

Among the widely heralded poten- 
tialities of broadcasting, one which was 
stressed frequently in the early days 
was its great power as an instrument 
of education. The true, the good, and 
the beautiful in literature, music, phi- 
losophy, science—all, through the mir- 
acle of radio, were to be at the disposal 
of the average man in his own home at 
the flick of a dial. And throughout the 
land our universities, prodded by their 
departments of electrical engineering, 
which were eager to experiment with 
transmitters and microphones and am- 
plifiers, hastened to obtain frequencies 
(available to all and sundry early birds) 
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and offer learning to all via the air 
waves. 

Unfortunately, our early educational 
broadcasters did not stop to ponder at 
any length about the techniques 
whereby their subject matter could be 
made palatable and attractive to the 
millions of unknown students who 
could cut class by tuning out. Still 
more unfortunately, they did not stop 
to analyze operating costs. The com- 
mercial broadcasters, on the other 
hand, soon found that radio could sell 
things to people. When this news was 
made known to the advertising profes- 
sion, the gold rush was on, and for a 
laugh, a tear, and a melody attached to 
a cleverly worded selling message, 
manufacturers of everything under the 
sun poured money into radio, Com- 
mercial techniques were developed, 
professional writers, directors, an- 
nouncers, actors combined to make 
American radio supreme in the tech- 
niques of entertaining the people by 
means of a purely aural approach. 

During the years that American ra- 
dio as an entertainment medium was 
developing, educational radio faded. 
The universities were unable and fre- 
quently unwilling to compete with the 
broadcasting industry for the public 

















ear. They felt that radio was a cheap 
thing and probably a passing fancy. 
Educational station budgets were pal- 
try, and listeners were few. Lectures, 
readings, debates, and college glee clubs 
did not appeal. More and more colleges 
shortened their broadcast time to the 
point where they were not utilizing 
their frequencies more than four or 
five hours a day. New commercial in- 
terests clamored for the wave lengths 
in Washington, and one after another 
the educators relinquished them. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the non- 
commercial, educational stations dis- 
appeared from the air, leaving only a 
stalwart handful such as WHA (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) and WOSU 
(Ohio State University). These few 
have carried on magnificently in spite 
of both program and budgetary diffi- 
culties. That, however, is not the point 
of this discussion. 

In the years that followed the demise 
of the educational station, conscien- 
tious commercial broadcasters, fully 
aware of the fact that the original hy- 
pothesis regarding the educational po- 
tential of radio had not been disproved 
by the failure of the early educational 
stations, tried to work with educational 
authorities in the planning of educa- 
tional programs. For a long time the 
two could not get along together. 
There seemed to be no common 
ground for the ivory tower and the 
merchandise mart. Gradually, how- 
ever, there developed a mutual under- 
standing which realized that the public 
welfare deserved the product of sound 
educational philosophy tinctured with 
the masterly radio techniques of the 
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professional broadcasters. The Institute 
for Education by Radio sponsored 
yearly by the Ohio State University 
has performed a great service to both 
education and radio by leading the way 
in bringing broadcasters and educators 
together. Other conferences, such as 
the School Broadcast Conference of 
the Chicago Radio Council, the sum- 
mer conferences at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and radio workshops at various uni- 
versities, have served to highlight once 
more the function of this widespread 
national habit called radio. 

For fifteen years the Columbia Broad- 
casting System prepared and broadcast 
five half-hour programs a week for use 
in the classrooms of our elementary 
and high schools. In 1945 CBS decided 
that school boards would never put 
radios in classrooms, and that if they 
did teachers would never use them. As 
a result of this decision, the American 
School of the Air became a home lis- 
tening series. There was ample reason 
for the network’s decision. The lack 


of radio reception equipment (in fact. 


any audio equipment whatsoever) even 
today is appalling. Radios in most 
schools are there because a few teach- 
ers believed that they were of value 
and contributed old ones from home or 
because a graduating class or a PTA 
felt that the school should have one. 
Frequently they were inadequate for 
group listening or inefficiently in- 
stalled. Sometimes when they were in 
good operating condition, teachers 
either did not know how to use them 
in their work or were too busy to ex- 
periment with them. Teachers colleges 
throughout the country either ignored 
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radio completely or covered the entire 
problem of utilization in one hasty les- 
son near the end of a course in methods. 
So it is apparent that just as the colleges 
and universities neglected radio in the 
field of higher education, the public 
schools ignored it in the primary and 
secondary fields. 

The coming of FM (frequency mod- 
ulation) is, as Mr. Charles Siepmann 
has expressed it in the title of his highly 
simulating book, Radio’s Second 
Chance. It is also education’s second 
chance. The new FM band, which 
ranges from 88 to 108 megacycles, sets 
aside twenty channels for educational, 
non-commercial stations. This means 
twenty channels in any given region, 
not for the whole country. One of the 
most valuable characteristics of FM 
lies in the fact that the same frequency 
can be assigned to a considerable num- 
ber of stations in a country as large 
as the United States without any inter- 
ference whatsoever. The additional ad- 
vantages that FM is practically with- 
out static and that it transmits the full 
frequency range within human hear- 
ing make it truly the master medium 
for group listening and for educational 
use. 

The response of educational agencies 
to the opening up of new radio chan- 
nels for their use has been tremen- 
dously encouraging. In addition to the 
six educational FM stations now on 
the air (Cleveland, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, University of Illi- 
nois, and University of Kentucky), 
more than thirty other school systems 
and universities have applied for fre- 
quencies, and many times that number 
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have made inquiries of the Federal 
Communications Commission, State 
networks consisting of educational sta- 
tions tied through state offices of edu- 
cation are in the planning stage, with 
Wisconsin again leading the way with 
two construction permits already 
granted for the first two links in its 
educational network. Interest in FM 
has helped to create a demand for col- 
lege courses in radio utilization, in 
script writing, in production; and 
teachers all over the country are regis- 
tering for them. 

The growing interest in radio as a 
supplementary instrument of instruc- 
tion in the public school classroom was 
attested recently to a greater degree 
than ever before, at the 1946 School 
Broadcast Conference in Chicago. Not 
only was there a record gathering of 
radio representatives from cities hith- 
erto unheard from, but administrators 
themselves both appeared and partici- 
pated. Perhaps the most successful 
single meeting of the conference was 
entitled “The Superintendent Looks at 
Radio.” The comments of Dr. Hickey 
(St. Louis), Dr. Goslin (Minneapolis), 
Dr. Kersey (Los Angeles), and Dr. 
Herron (New ark) ndlicabell not only 
a vastly increased attention on the part 
of school administrators to the contri- 
butions radio is prepared to make to 
the school curriculum and in the field 
of public relations, but also a grasp of 
the problems involved which did not 
exist in 1925. 

At the meeting of directors of radio 
in public school systems, information 
was forthcoming that Detroit, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Buf- 
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falo, Newark, Sacramento, and several 
other large cities are following the lead 
of those already in the field and have 
made or are about to make application 
for non-commercial educational sta- 
tions. Agreement was practically 
unanimous on the following points. 

1. Steps must be taken to improve 
both the quality and the quantity of 
school equipment, at reasonable prices. 

2. Sustained teacher training 1s 
necessary before there can be efficient, 
system-wide use of radio in the class- 
room. 

3. Classroom teachers have lost their 
fear and distrust of radio and are eager 
to learn how to use it. 

4. Exchange of program material 
organized on a nation-wide basis is a 
growing need. 

5. Additional personnel is the out- 
standing need throughout the country. 

6. With the coming of FM, school 
operated stations will perform better 
community service than commercial 
stations, because the latter are unable 
to assign favorable listening hours to 
community programs. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
developments of the past year or so 
has been the reopening of closed doors 
regarding commercial programs for 
school use. The magazine with adver- 
tising has no difficulty getting into the 
school library, but the film or the radio 
program with advertising attached is 
damned in most school systems. My 
colleague, Edward Stasheff, discusses 
this matter at some length in reporting 
on the recent School Broadcast Con- 
ference. 


In three separate panels at Chicago— 
in the afternoon meeting of Public Sery. 
ice and Educational Directors of Regional 
and National Networks, in the evening 
session on Public Service Programming, 
and in the panel on Television and Edu- 
cation, one problem seemed uppermost, 

That problem is the need for re- 
examining the traditional policy of pub- 
lic school systems toward commercial 
sponsorship of a series of educational 
programs intended for in-school listening. 
All the speakers were quick to point out 
that a program can be distinctly and 
literally a “public service” even though 
it is produced in behalf of a national ad- 
vertiser. Exploring the Unknown and 
Cavalcade of America were mentioned 
as prominent examples. 

Again, all speakers were agreed that 
sponsors for such programs would have 
to be chosen with extreme care. Adver- 
tisers would be limited, by consent and 
preference of the broadcasters, to such 
institutions as banks, public utilities, in- 
surance companies, and trade institutes 
or associations. Individual manufacturers 
of specific products, especially of prod- 
ucts meant for youthful consumption 
(candy bars or cereals, for example), 
would not even be considered. But 
speaker after speaker saw no reason why 
the schools should object (as many sys- 
tems now do) to even the purest type of 
“institutional message,” a simple 
statement that the Blank Company, of 
the local city, presents the following 
program as a public service to the chil- 
dren of the city. 

Other speakers pointed out that many 
states permit the use of industrial motion 
pictures and _ educational pamphlets, 
chiefly in the fields of science and in- 
dustry, which carry a discreet statement 
to the effect that “this pamphlet (or 
film) is furnished as a courtesy of the 
Blank Company, Manufacturers of 
Widgets.” Yet similar statements, at the 
close of recordings or transcriptions, 
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would not be permitted in classroom 
lay-back or in re-broadcast by the edu- 
cational station of a school system or 
university. 

The advantages of having a substantial 
financial backing, which the permission 
to accept sponsorship would produce, 
were touched on briefly as too obvious 
to require mention. But an additional 

int was made concerning the appear- 
ance of school children on commercial 
rograms, where the intention could be 
established as not that of exploiting the 
children, but that of giving them greater 
— for training and experience. 

veral concrete instances were men- 
tioned: the Atlanta, Georgia, school 
broadcast program, financed by Rich’s 
Department Stores; financial sponsorship 
of Chicago school programs by the 
American Gear Company and Admiral 
Radio Corporation, which had no prod- 
ucts to sell to children, but which desired 
public good will through admittedly 
ostentatious contribution to the schools. 

Perhaps, in view of nation-wide de- 
velopments in broadcasting we should 
carefully re-examine our present policy 
of cooperation only with sustaining pro- 
grams in the light of one clear question: 
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which policy is substantially more in the 
interests of those children who partic- 
ipate, those who hear or view the broad- 
casts, and those who, potentially, can 
hear them in the future . . . in short, 
of all the children. 


Mr. Stasheff, of course, speaks as a 
broadcaster interested in more and bet- 
ter programs. The problem of the ad- 
ministrator, if the doors are opened to 
sponsored programs, will be to devise 
a formula whereby he can decide 
which advertising is acceptable and 
which is not without being accused 
of prejudice or censorship. A difficult 
problem indeed! 

And so the pot boils. Radio is not a 
fad. It is a part of the American pattern. 
It has more impact upon many homes 
than the school around the corner. At 
a time when man’s future existence 
calls for the use of every instrument 
that can point to truth and understand- 
ing, education must find the means to 
use radio skillfully and effectively. 
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Principles of Child Development 
As Applied to the Curriculum’ 


DUCATION should be geared to the 
E course of human development. 
What we try to accomplish through 
education at any growth level should 
be in keeping with the individual’s 
capacities and potentialities at that 
level. Findings with respect to growth 
and behavior should serve as guides to 
practice. In order properly to apply the 
findings it is necessary also to take note 
of principles of development which 
emerge when many findings are viewed 
in relation to each other and to con- 
sider the bearing of these principles on 
the educational program. 

This chapter first sets forth certain 
assumptions and then offers a state- 
ment of principles which provide a 
general orientation for bringing the 
offerings of child development to bear 
on education. All these principles are 
supported by research findings, but not 
to the same degree. Some, while point- 
ing the way toward educational poli- 


* We present here in its entirety one of the 
most significant chapters of a new and impor- 
tant publication, Child Development and the 
Curriculum, by Arthur T. Jersild and As- 
sociates. This book is important not only be- 
cause of its timeliness, but because it is the first 
of a series of studies describing research con- 
ducted at the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation which will be published 
by the Bureau of Publications. The second 
volume in the series, Developing a Curric- 
ulum for Modern Living, by Florence B. Strate- 
meyer and Hamden L. Forkner, is now in press. 
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cies, also reveal gaps and lacks in our 
knowledge of human development. 


SOME GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 
EDUCATION INVOLVES CHOICE 


At all age levels beyond earliest in- 
fancy, the content of any educational 
program represents a choice from 
among many alternatives. The school 
curriculum, no matter how liberal it 
may be, has to be selective. We are 
making choices for the child when 
we ask him to come to school rather 
than stay at home. As soon as we 
begin to offer anything to him in 
school we are, to a degree, barring 
him from other things. We cannot 
teach everything at one time. Choices 
are necessary. This leads to a second 
general assumption. 


CHOICES SHOULD BE IN LINE 
WITH CHILD GROWTH 


Our choices at any growth level will 
be wisest if they are in keeping with 
the child’s capacities and potentialities 
at that level and the forms of behavior 
dominant at that particular period of 
life. The goals of education should be 
in line with the goals of development— 
the capacities, adaptations to the 
environment, and modes of behavior 
which the organism is in process of 
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establishing through the various periods 
of its growth. 

Development means a process of 
becoming. It embraces changes which 
begin at the time of conception and 
continue until the moment of death. 
Although the process is continuous, it 
is possible to define landmarks and 
milestones along the way. The child 
now is in the process of learning to 
walk, later he reaches a level where 
he can learn to ride a bicycle; he now 
is in the process of forming his earliest 
fleeting social contacts with other chil- 
dren, later he reaches a stage where 
he is capable of sustained and com- 
plicated teamwork. His mental opera- 
tions at first are limited to the imme- 
diate environment, later they embrace 
the past and the future and deal with 
what is remote as well as near in time 
and space. 

The assumption that what we try 
to do in education must be in keeping 
with the child’s own growth involves 
the further assumption that this is the 
only efficient way to proceed. Whether 
our aim is to prepare a child for a life 
of crime or of saintliness, a life of cut- 
throat competition or friendly co- 
operation, a life in a horse-and-buggy 
era or in a machine age, our efforts will 
best be repaid if what we offer him 
at any period in the growth span is 
adapted to his capabilities at that stage. 


CONCEPTS OF HUMAN 
POTENTIALITIES CHANGE 


The claim that education should be 
suited to the course of development 
does not, however, imply that we can 
find a complete blueprint in a study 


of what research now reveals concern- 
ing the characteristics of children. In 
many areas the research is inadequate. 
Further, forces other than those within 
the child himself come into play. The 
characteristics of children, the way 
they behave, the attitudes, habits, and 
skills they possess, will be influenced 
by what is expected of them and the 
opportunities which come their way. 
For example, in a community where 
everyone swims it is very likely that 
more children will swim at an earlier 
age than in a community that has no 
facilities for swimming. A young child 
in a bilingual environment will learn 
two languages almost as well as a child 
in a monolingual environment learns 
one. 

Many children of today, surrounded 
by automobiles, radios, electric motors, 
and other mechanical devices, acquire 
skill with tools and machines at a far 
earlier age than might have been pre- 
dicted a generation ago. It is likely that 
many elementary school children of 
tomorrow will likewise acquire skills 
now reserved for adult experts. Sim- 
ilarly, in the intellectual sphere, 
through radio, telephotography, and 
motion pictures, the child of today 
obtains glimpses of a world that once 
was very remote. Long before he learns 
about geography in school his every- 
day environment brings to him, to a 
degree quite unknown when his elders 
were young children, impressions of 
distant people, places, and happenings. 
Some concepts and some forms of be- 
havior will, of course, be influenced 
more than others by variations in the 
environment. But even so relatively 
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stable a characteristic as physical height 
may be influenced by variations in diet 
and other factors. 

In other words, we do not assume 
that we can at any time hitch education 
to developmental norms as though the 
latter were absolute. Children may 
possess many potentialities which have 
not been discovered because the cul- 
ture in which they live does not call 
them forth. Again, by reason of cul- 
tural pressures, children may show 
capabilities or tendencies which rep- 
resent development in one sphere at the 
cost of wholesome development in 
other areas. What we find at any one 
time is a product of the child’s nature 
and his nurture. 

This means that an educational pro- 
gram geared to child development will 
not be absolutely fixed, but in large 
measure will be experimental. Such a 
program will scale its opportunities and 
expectations in the light of the best that 
is known about child growth. But it 
will be on the alert for new insights 
into resources of child nature. It will 
be on guard against cultural pressures 
which are contrary to the best in- 
terests of children. 

We now move from these general 
assumptions to examine a number of 
principles of child development that 
have implications for education. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENT 
LEVELS OF MATURITY 


The outcome of normal development 
is increasing maturity. At any phase of 
his growth a child may be regarded 
as both a mature and an immature 
creature. The three-year-old is im- 


mature as compared with what he will 
be at a later time. But he is mature 
if he lives up to his possibilities of 
development as a three-year-old. 

The educational program should be 
designed to help the child at any stage 
in his career to reach his potential level 
of maturity. This means that educa- 
tion must take into account the child’s 
powers and capacities and the develop- 
mental tendencies prominent at this 
juncture of his growth. 


LEARNING AND GROWTH 


The development of behavior pro- 
ceeds through the influence of two 
factors—learning and growth. We 
may define learning as any change in 
behavior which takes place by virtue, 
in part, of past experience. We may 
define growth as the biological changes 
which take place within the organism 
as the organism progresses toward 
maturity. 

The effects of growth are most 
obvious in the physical sphere—a child 
gets bigger and heavier. They are not 
so directly obvious in the sphere of 
behavior. Various studies indicate, 
however, that the factor of growth 
operates on the processes underlying 
mental, emotional, and other forms of 
behavior. In connection with many 
changes in behavior which take place 
in the course of development, it is im- 
possible to tell precisely how much of 
the change is due to growth and how 
much to learning. The effects of these 
two factors interact and are closely 
interwoven. But findings from many 
fields indicate that many of the changes 
in what a child is able to do and strives 
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to do come about by a process of ripen- 
ing or inner growth. Regardless of the 
opportunities for learning which a 
child may have, this process of ripen- 
ing requires time, varying with differ- 
ent performances. 


DIRECTION AND FORM 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


The outcomes of changes during the 
course of development appear in many 
forms. As already indicated, the most 
obvious change is a change in size. A 
little body becomes a bigger body. 

There is change also in the form of 
an increase in capacity. Muscles be- 
come stronger; reactions become more 
rapid. There is an increase in the power 
to concentrate. The mind can master 
increasingly complex and _ difficult 
tasks. 

Some changes, like the foregoing, 
take place largely through an increase 
in what is already there. Other changes 
occur through a process of alteration 
or refinement or through the emer- 
gence of something relatively new. 
Again, some changes, notably in the 
form of complex skills, may be derived 
from the organization of a number 
of operations into a larger pattern. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PACE 


The pace of development tends to 
be most rapid at its starting point and 
to slow down with the passage of time. 
For example, in the period from con- 
ception to the time of birth physical 
growth proceeds at a staggering rate 
as compared with later periods. Gains 
in mental growth and in motor control 
are more rapid during the first year 
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than the second and during the second 
year than the third, and so on. There 
are certain exceptions to this broad 
rule, notably at the approach of 
adolescence. 

In connection with this characteristic 
of growth may be considered a further 
proposition, which has not been estab- 
lished as a scientific principle but 
which very likely is true, namely: the 
faster the rate of change in human 
development the greater the oppor- 
tunity to influence the outcome. To 
the extent that this proposition is true, 
the greater becomes the educational 
significance attached to the early years 
of a child’s life. 


THE CONCEPT OF DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PRE-EMINENCE 


Although development is continuous, 
certain of its aspects are pre-eminent at 
various periods in the life span. There 
are times when the energies of the 
individual concentrate on the estab- 
lishment of a given feature of his 
physical make-up or of his behavior 
repertory. 

As pointed out earlier, we begin to 
make choices for the child as soon as 
we begin to educate him. When we ask 
what education should choose to em- 
phasize at various periods in the child’s 
career, we should also ask where is the 
present emphasis in his own develop- 
ment. There are gaps in the scientific 
data necessary for a complete answer 
to these questions. Even so, from the 
point of view of educational implica- 
tions this concept of pre-eminence is 
highly important. 

When we look to the child we can 
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see many illustrations of this tendency 
toward emphasis now on one feature 
of development, now on another, in 
the process of growth. We see it when 
the young child’s energies seem to cen- 
ter for a time on the business of learn- 
ing to walk alone. For a season other 
features of his development may appear 
to be at a standstill or even to lose 
ground. We see this pre-eminence to 
varying degrees when the young child 
in his social development passes 
through a period of resistance and 
negativism which subsequently sub- 
sides. Similarly, we see it when a child 
announces his discovery of the mean- 
ing of how, when, where, why, and 
who with an outpouring of questions. 

We see it, although not so clearly 
marked, in the child’s preoccupation 
with the interests of the group or team 
after the middle elementary school 
years, and in his reaching out for an 
orientation in the world of affairs out- 
side his home. We can discern it also 
in broad outlines when we compare the 
tendency of young children to be 
physically active with the more seden- 
tary tendencies in late adolescence and 
thereafter. 

We can discern it notably in adoles- 
cence when a child’s life is dominated 
to a large degree by the bodily changes 
which take place with the onset of 
puberty and by the psychological 
repercussions of these changes. We see 
it also in later adolescence, when voca- 
tional interests and other preoccupa- 
tions concerning the future have an 
urgency they did not possess before. 

In none of these illustrations is it 
implied that the concern in question is 


the exclusive concern. It also is true 
that many of the outlines of the phe- 
nomenon of pre-eminence are obscure. 
With added maturity beyond the 
earliest childhood years, the scope of 
children’s activities widens so much 
that it is sometimes difficult to tell what 
are the foremost concerns. This ma 

mean that the concept has only limited 
application. On the other hand, it may 
mean that our research has not fully 
explored the matter. 

It is a matter of interest to note that 
related to the concept of pre-eminence 
is the phenomenon of “wholehearted- 
ness and gradation.” + In the process of 
entering upon a new or changed mode 
of behavior, the child may for a time 
seem to overdo or to exaggerate. From 
the adult point of view his “all out” 
absorption is quite excessive. In the 
normal process of development, how- 
ever, his behavior becomes less all- 
absorbing or comes to fit as an integral 
feature into a larger behavior system. 
Walking, which for a while absorbed 
the child as though this were what he 
had come into the world to do, even- 
tually moves from the center of the 
stage as the child goes on to ventures 
in which walking is simply a means of 
getting from one place to another. 
Illustrations of progression from a 
wholehearted to a graded response can 
be noted in the child’s emotional be- 
havior. They can also be found in his 
social and intellectual development, as, 
for example, in his apparent overdoing 
of competitiveness for a time, and in 
the plunge he takes into fantasy and 


+The term is from H. L. Hollingworth, who 
uses this characterization to describe changes 
which take place in emotional development. 
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make-believe when the development of 
his imagination has opened up this 
world to him. 

This phenomenon of wholehearted- 
ness is usually more evident in the 
child’s life out of school than in his 
life at school. The confinement im- 
posed by the school, the presence of 
adult teachers, and the leveling in- 
fluence of being with many children 
whose enthusiasms at the moment may 
not be synchronized with his own 
have an inhibiting or moderating effect. 


INDIGENOUS MOTIVATION AS A 
FEATURE OF GROWING ABILITY 


Associated with the development of 
a capacity or power is the impulse to 
use that capacity or power. An organ 
or set of organs that cam function will, 
so to speak, strive to function. At ap- 
propriate stages of his motor develop- 
ment, for example, the child creeps, 
runs, climbs, even if there are no 
ulterior ends to lure him on. 

This is also evident in connection 
with the development of the capacity 
for the intellectual operations which 
distinguish man from the lower ani- 
mals. In due time the youngster goes 
through the various processes of lan- 
guage development; he babbles and 
articulates and “practices” vocaliza- 
tions and verbalizations even when 
there is no-one immediately present 
with whom he can communicate. With 
the development of perception and dis- 
crimination, he explores his visual, 
tactual, auditory, and gustatory en- 
vironment. At an early age he shows 
an appetite for intellectual things, 
much as he shows an appetite for using 
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his limbs or for satisfying his desire for 
food, or, at a later stage, his cravings 
of a sexual nature. 

In like manner, he exercises capaci- 
ties and growing potentialities in the 
social sphere. He explores the social 
environment; he seeks to make con- 
tacts with other persons; he experi- 
ments with different ways of dealing 
with people. Similarly, he seeks emo- 
tional experiences; he will, for example, 
enter into situations which involve an 
element of fear in his play and in his 
listening to, say, an exciting radio 
program. 

According to this principle, motiva- 
tion is co-extensive with the full 
repertory of a child’s physical needs 
and his capacities in the intellectual, 
motor, social, and emotional spheres. 
This does not, of course, mean that a 
child who possesses a given potential 
ability will forthwith take all steps 
necessary to bring this ability to frui- 
tion. Various opportunities and pres- 
sures, and the competition of other 
activities, come into play. The dis- 
crepancy between what a person is able 
to do and what he might be able to do 
is only too familiar. 

This principle of spontaneous use 
presents a challenge in all the enter- 
prises at school designed to help the 
child to learn. According to this prin- 
ciple, the normal child has not only the 
capacity to learn, but also an appetite 
for learning. Given the right things to 
learn, he will go gladly to school (sub- 
ject always to the reservation that even 
the best school situation must compete 
with learning situations which an enter- 
prising child can find outside school). 
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As against this expectation, we have the 
familiar spectacle of children “creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school,” or of 
children beyond statutory school age 
leaving school as soon as they are free 
to do so, even though there still is much 
they yet might learn. 

We have, then, this situation: while 
education should count upon the 
child’s impulse to use growing capaci- 
ties as an integral feature of his de- 
velopment, it is the responsibility of 
education, increasingly as the child 
grows older, to find the best channels 
through which such impulses can be 
expressed. In exercising this respon- 
sibility, educators must weigh par- 
ticular interests against larger aspects 
of the child’s present and future wel- 
fare. In so doing, they can also properly 
capitalize on the fact that where there 
is potential ability there is also poten- 
tial interest, that a child can learn to 
like to do anything that he is able to 
do and that offers a continuing chal- 
lenge to his energies. 


PRINCIPLE OF ANTICIPATION 


Throughout the growth span the 
process of development constantly in- 
volves preparation for the future. The 
changes which occur in the course of 
growth not only have a bearing on the 
present but also establish the founda- 
tion for developments that lie ahead. 

This principle can best be illustrated 
if we look backward from the late 
adolescent stage of growth. The youth 
is now heading toward the achieve- 
ment of certain objectives which will 
mark him as a competent adult. Such 
competence has many components. 


One component is the achievement of 
a degree of physical and economic self. 
support. This competence has been jn 
the making almost from the time of 
birth through the acquisition of count. 
less modes of behavior which enable 
the child, with advancing years, more 
and more to stand on his own feet and 
to pull his own load. Another com. | 
ponent is psychological self-support, | 
Competence in this area has been in 
the process of development from the 
time, in early childhood, when the 
youngster first began to form opinions | 
and to make decisions of his own. It | 
has also been in the making in the 
emotional sphere as the child has moved 
from the helpless dependence and 
volatility of the infant to the degree 
of fortitude and control required of a 
person who is no longer a child but 
is capable of begetting children of 
his own. 

The principle of anticipation has a 
bearing on the question of how far we 
should go in educating for the future 
as distinguished from the present. Cer- 
tain practices in education definitely 
have reference to the future. Children 
have been taught how to compute 
compound interest, for example, on 


| 
| 
hypothetical savings which they might, | 


with good luck, possess some ten or 
twenty years in the future. Much of 
the emphasis on subject matter in the 
schools has been predicated on pos- 
sible future use. From time to time in 
the history of education there have 
been strong reactions against such 
practices. 
However, while it is proper to ques- } 

tion the particular things which chil- 
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dren have been called upon to learn 
for future use, it is quite in keeping 
with the course of development to keep 
jn mind the child’s future activities and 
needs. The child himself is heading 
toward the future. As we find him at 
any given time, certain features in his 
make-up are manifest, but others are 
in process of becoming. Moreover, 
much that holds the center of the stage 
at any moment is the foundation for, 
or becomes an integral feature of, a 
future mode of life. A form of educa- 
tion planned solely with reference to 
the present would be out of gear with 
development and would do the child 
a disservice. This holds true all the 
more by reason of the fact, as noted 
elsewhere, that what the school offers 
must necessarily represent a choice 
from a vast array of alternatives. 
Granted such room for selection, it will 
be wisest, other things being equal, to 
choose activities which not only are 
suited to the child’s present level of 
development, but which also will be 
useful at a later level of development. 
The demands of present significance 
and of future use need not be contra- 
dictory. In many areas they are com- 
plementary. 


VICARIOUS EXTENSION 
OF EXPERIENCE 


From an early age the child is able 
to encompass experiences reaching far 
beyond conditions with which he has 
physical contact. His mind can traverse 
distances never covered by his legs. It 
can manipulate things never touched 
by his hands. This principle is rather 


obvious, and yet in the light of some 
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recent emphases in education it merits 
consideration. 

In many areas of learning it is pos- 
sible to make progress only through 
direct experience with the physical 
environment, One cannot learn to ride 
a bicycle simply by being told how, 
or by watching. However, there is 
much that a person can learn and can 
use through the medium of ideas rather 
than of concrete things. If a child’s 
education were limited only to matters 
with which he had direct personal ex- 
perience, his mental life would indeed 
be poverty-stricken. It is not neces- 
sary that mental work always be ac- 
companied by leg work. Granted some 
preliminary development of a concept 
of animals, a child can learn much that 
is interesting about elephants without 
actually seeing a real one. To be sure, 
there will be more meaning and relish 
in the child’s concept of an elephant 
after he has seen a real one, but to 
limit his knowledge of animals to what 
he can verify at the zoo or to deny 
him knowledge about China, for in- 
stance, unless he is able to go there and 
see for himself would be a denial of 
human capabilities. 

This does not mean that we should 
load the curriculum with abstractions. 
As a matter of fact, an educational pro- 
gram geared to the child’s development 
would lay considerably less stress on 
the learning of abstractions than now 
prevails in most progressive and formal 
schools, and would give considerably 
more stress to learnings that promote 
his emotional development, his motor 
skills, and his competence in dealing 
with everyday practical problems. But 
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while stressing these matters relatively 
more than is now being done, we 
would still recognize that education 
should not be restricted to what the 
child can cover through trips, excur- 
sions, and handling tangible things. 


“LAYING BY” OR SHEDDING AS A 
FEATURE OF DEVELOPMENT 


Development takes place not merely 
through the process of accretion, or the 
refinement of earlier forms of be- 
havior, or through the emergence of 
new and different forms of behavior, 
but also through the sloughing off of 
features which were appropriate to an 
earlier day but are no longer useful. 
Some modes of behavior recede or are 
supplanted by other forms of behavior. 
Other modes of behavior are not ac- 
tually lost, but seem largely to disap- 
pear through a process of modification 
and refinement. 


DEVELOPMENTAL REVISION 
OF HABITS 


Ordinarily we assume that the rep- 
etition of behavior which serves a 
purpose and which brings satisfying 
results will lead to the firm establish- 
ment of a habit. This does not always 
hold in the development of the child. 
Repetition of activities appropriate to 
a given level of maturity does not, in 
itself, establish habits that will be car- 
ried over to a later level of maturity. 
Indeed, if no unwholesome factors 
intervene, the child of his own accord 
will revise many modes of behavior that 
have prevailed for a time. For example, 
the young infant on a “self-demand” 
feeding schedule will, for some time, 
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be fed upward to eight or nine time 
every twenty-four hours. This, how- 
ever, does not establish a continuing 
demand to be fed according to this 
schedule. As a baby grows older, there 
is an increase in his capacity for food 
intake at any one feeding. Steadily 
from week to week, albeit perhaps 
erratically from day to day, there also 
is a lengthening of the periods during 
which he sleeps without waking, and 
a corresponding lengthening of the 
periods during which he is awake, 
Coincidentally with this, through a 
process of elimination and merger, 
there is a decline in the number of 
feedings which he demands. 

A corresponding phenomenon can 
be found in connection with various 
aspects of the child’s motor, social, 
emotional, and intellectual behavior, 
Even if no strong repressive measures 
are brought to bear, the child who at 
early preschool age did much hitting 
and snatching in his encounters with 
other children will with the passage of 
time substitute language more and 
more for physical techniques of con- 
flict. The child who at a certain stage 
of his growth immersed himself in 
make-believe will not, simply as a 
function of the time devoted to make- 
believe, become permanently addicted 
to fantasy as he matures, The young- 
ster who, to varying degrees at various 
stages of his growth, shows a short 
attention span in many of his enter- 
prises will not, simply through the fact 
of having frequently flitted from one 
occupation to another, find it impos- 
sible to acquire good habits of con- 
centration. 
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We could multiply examples of this 
principle. Parents and teachers would 
be spared much fretting, and children, 
on their side, would be spared from 
many repressive measures, if it were 
more generally recognized that many 
forms of behavior exhibited at a given 
stage of growth will not be perpetuated 
simply by frequent use. Granted his 
own good time, the child himself may 
become more intolerant of some of his 
earlier practices than even his elders 
had been. We see this illustrated in his 
radio interests. For a time many young- 
sters are enthralled by programs which 
adults consider trashy or inane. A few 
years later the same children criticize 
and disparage these very programs. 

While general recognition of this 
principle in the many practical details 
of child rearing would add to the com- 
fort both of children and of their 
elders, it is also true that the principle 
leaves many questions unanswered. We 
need considerably more systematic re- 
search to tell us which forms of be- 
havior may be regarded as appropriate 
to a given stage of growth and which 
ones the child himself will abandon or 
modify as he matures. Correspond- 
ingly, how can we identify “immature” 
forms of behavior that are likely to be 
established as lasting habits unless cor- 
rective measures are brought to bear? 

Answers to these questions would 
solve a host of problems in the rear- 
ing of children at home and in the 
instruction of children at school. 
Among the school subjects, spelling 
offers a good example. A child usually 
is able to communicate much in writ- 
ing before his spelling is correct. A 
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fourth grader, for example, may in- 
dicate in writing the names of twelve 
favorite radio programs with sufficient 
approximation for an adult to identify 
each even though the name of not a 
single program is correctly spelled. 
The same youngster will, with the pas- 
sage of time, come to spell correctly 
many of these words even though the 
words have not been singled out and 
separately taught. On the other hand, 
there are some children who will con- 
tinue into adult years to be confused 
about their spelling. In order to avoid 
this possibility, some teachers treat 
spelling as an end in itself. By so doing, 
they may devote time and energy to 
the spelling of many words which most 
youngsters eventually, and apparently 
without special effort, will learn to 
spell anyhow. Unfortunately, the ques- 
tion of how far we can trust the child 
to supplant earlier repetitions of in- 
correct spelling with the discovery of 
the correct spelling is one requiring 
further study. 

Spelling offers a convenient example; 
but we could raise similar questions 
with respect to almost every feature 
of the conventional school program, 
not only as regards the learning of 
specific areas of subject matter, but 
also as regards certain larger objectives, 
such an improvement in capacity for 
sustained concentration, the establish- 
ment of good intellectual work habits, 


and the like. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN 
ASPECTS OF GROWTH 


VARIOUS 


While various components of an in- 
dividual’s make-up have a develop- 
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mental course of their own and pro- 
ceed with a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, it is important to take ac- 
count of ways in which the different 
components interact upon one another. 
Motor development, for example, takes 
a course which in many respects is in- 
dependent of intellectual, social, and 
emotional development, yet it inter- 
locks with these other features in vital 
ways. Thus, motor development plays 
an important role as a vehicle for social 
development. Throughout childhood, 
and especially in the preschool and 
elementary school years, a child’s social 
contacts with his peers are to a large 
extent made by way of common motor 
activities, Again, a child’s motor de- 
velopment will have an important bear- 
ing upon emotional features of his 
behavior. The child who is backward 
in his motor skills will, for example, 
have occasion to be angry or afraid 
in the face of obstacles or threats which 
an abler child would handle unemo- 
tionally. 

In like manner intellectual operations 
interlock with the development of 
social behavior. During early child- 
hood make-believe activities, for ex- 
ample, play an important role in 
children’s play and other social rela- 
tions. The activities and interests in- 
volved in children’s social dealings with 
one another may, in their turn, have a 
significant bearing upon a child’s intel- 
lectual occupations, his motor skills, 
and his acquisition of what his peers 
and elders regard as “mature” forms 
of emotional behavior. Similarly, dis- 
turbances in the child’s emotional life 
may interfere with his mental opera- 
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tions and with his physical functions, 


What we do in education should be | 


chosen with an eye to these interlock. 
ing relationships. What we provide for 
helping children to build competence 
in various motor activities, for ex. 
ample, is not simply an investment in 
healthy exercise or handy skills. It is 
also an investment in social and emo- 
tional adjustment. The child who is 
helped to become a good third base- 
man in a ball game may thereby reach 
first base in his efforts to be socially 
acceptable to other children. 


THE PLAY OF COMPLEMENTARY AND 
POTENTIALLY CONFLICTING FORCES 


From the time of birth the child 
shows motives which, when viewed in 
isolation, seem to be opposed or con- 
flicting. When viewed in larger per- 
spective, however, they represent the 
play of forces which complement and 
support each other. 

Dependence—Independence. Atbirth 
and throughout ensuing years the child 
is a highly dependent creature. Also, 
practically from the moment of birth 
he is striving for independence. On the 
side of dependence there is the fact that 
his very survival from day to day dur- 
ing early infancy hinges upon the care 
others give him. Along with his help- 
lessness he exhibits with the passing 
years a desire not only for physical 
support but for psychological support. 
He seeks affection, he wants to feel 
that he belongs. This desire for emo- 
tional acceptance by others, notably 
his parents, expresses itself in various 
ways and with changing degrees of 
intensity as the youngster matures. 
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There is a gradual weaning from emo- 
tional dependence upon his parents and 
other adults, just as there is a wean- 
ing from physical dependence. But 
throughout the growth span this de- 

ndence persists to a high degree even 
when the child’s behavior seems to 
belie it. 

The child who thus is dependent 
strives also, as indicated, to be inde- 

ndent. In various ways, as befits his 
growing abilities, he seeks to strike out 
for himself, to walk rather than be 
carried, to roam at large rather than 
be always under the parental eye, to 
do for himself, to initiate ventures of 
his own, to think for himself, and to 
act according to his own decision. 
There will be times when these two 
tendencies clash. 

Self-Centered and “Outgoing” Tend- 
encies. From the time of birth each 
normal person asserts his own interests 
and desires and learns increasingly to 
further and protect what he comes to 
regard as his individual rights. Also, 
almost from the time of birth the same 
creature defers to others in many ways. 
He has a tendency to give as well as 
to take. On the one hand, the child, at 
various stages of his growth, cries and 
fusses and seeks attention without re- 
gard for the convenience of others. 
He passes through periods of strong 
self-assertiveness. He competes, and in 
time he is much concerned about his 
own prestige. On the other hand, the 
same child, at an early age, goes out 
to others through manifestations of af- 
fection. With the passing of time he 
exhibits cooperation, sympathy, friend- 
liness, loyalty. Behavior in both cate- 


gories is normal and similarly a product 
of tendencies within the child himself 
and of forces in the environment in 
which he lives. 

The issue between dependence and 
independence usually impinges more 
on the home than on the school. But 
the school also has a role to play. It 
must avoid both overprotection and 
rejection. It must help the child to 
acquire skills which enable him in- 
creasingly to stand on his own feet. 

The issue between self-seeking and 
“outgoingness” has definite bearing 
both on the home and on the school. 
It is properly the function of the school 
to provide opportunities for the child 
to cultivate his capacities for sympathy 
and cooperation. It also is properly its 
function to provide opportunities for 
the child to learn how to assert him- 
self. This means, among other matters, 
that the school must provide oppor- 
tunities not only for cooperation but 
also for wholesome forms of competi- 
tion. In the past there perhaps has been 
too much emphasis on competition, On 
the other hand, if schools tried to root 
out all conditions which might involve 
children in competition, the youngsters 
themselves would find ways to com- 
pete. 


INDIVIDUALS DIFFER IN RATE, PATTERN, 
AND ULTIMATE LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT 


The well-known fact of individual 
differences carries a host of educational 
implications and raises many practical 
problems. On the one hand, education 
must take account of the norm; on the 
other, it must take account of devia- 
tions from the norm. 
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The idea of the norm, of what is 
“normal” or average or approximately 
to be expected, is an essential one 
whether we wish simply to describe 
children or wish to do something for 
them. It operates in our everyday deal- 
ings with children whether or not we 
happen to be familiar with the results 
of measurements of mental and physi- 
cal traits. This point is rather obvious, 
yet it deserves mention; for some per- 
sons seem to deplore norms and stand- 
ards as though these had been foisted 
upon education by the makers of tests 
and scales. Actually, the makers of 
devices for measuring children’s per- 
formance have simply given more pre- 
cise definition to standards which are 
constantly being applied in everyday 
life. It is only with some kind of 
standard in mind that we can speak of 
a child as being big or little for his age, 
or as being unusually clumsy or clever 
with his hands, or as having good com- 
mand of language. We have something 
like a norm in mind when we buy a 
rattle rather than crayons for a six- 
months-old child. The idea of the 
norm, of a standard of comparison, is 
not only useful but indispensable as 
a tool in dealing with human nature. 

Norms are useful also as a guide 
whenever we are called upon—which 
is often in daily life—to make the best 
provision we can for large numbers of 
children—whether it is buying desks 
for a school building or setting broad 
goals in the social studies for the sixth 
grade. 

Norms not only are useful in defin- 
ing approximately what may be ex- 
pected at a given level of maturity in 


a given activity, but also provide a 
corrective against trying to push one 
aspect of a child’s development at the 
expense of others. The fact that a 
group of children show high achieve- 
ment in the three R’s takes on a dif- 
ferent meaning if it can be demon- 
strated that these same children are 
quite backward in the arts, in manual 
skills, or in the skills involved in getting 
along with other persons. 

Just as norms are useful, so also they 
can be abused. To apply them as 
rigid standards would do an injustice to 
the individual child. To use them as 
though each child should conform to 
them would do violence to human 
nature. There are endless individual 
variations. Moreover, to regard norms 
or tentative norms now available as 
fixed and final would block experi- 
mentation. 

Not only are there variations around 
the norm, but even when two children 
have the same rating they may prove 
to be different on closer inspection. 
Two boys may be of the same height, 
but one may have a relatively longer 
trunk, another relatively longer legs. 
They may earn the same score on an 
arithmetic achievement test, but one 
may have worked much harder than 
the other to earn it. Four children may 
be similarly backward in reading; the 
backwardness of one may be due 
mainly to poor habits, of another to 
poor mental ability, of another to poor 
vision, of another to emotional dis- 
turbance. 

There is still another important 
kind of variation. At the present 
moment two eight-year-old children 
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may be similar in ability, in reading 
for example, and yet this may be only 
a coicidence: if they had been tested 
six months earlier, or were to be ex- 
amined six months later, they might 
be found to be quite different. Child A 
may be in process of gaining quite 
rapidly, while child B is moving at a 
slower pace. So, six months earlier B 
might have earned a higher score than 
A, but six months from now A may 
surpass B. At the present moment their 
achievement curves happen to be at the 
same point, but A’s curve is rising 
rapidly while B’s is ascending more 
slowly. According to a single test at 
this juncture the children are similar, 
whereas actually they are quite dif- 
ferent. 

In connection with individual dif- 
ferences there are certain subsidiary 
principles, some more obvious than 
others. One such principle is that dif- 
ferences between children are in- 
fluenced both by heredity and by the 
environment. In the case of a great 
many human traits it is impossible to 
determine precisely what each of these 
two factors has contributed. But we 
know that many of the dissimilarities 
which meet the eye can be traced to 
the environment. It is apparent also that 
children would still differ in countless 
ways even if, by some magic, the 
external environment were made sim- 
ilar for all. 

The fact that children differ raises 
many practical problems in education, 
as well as many questions of policy. 
The latter are quite difficult to solve 
if provisions for individual differences 
are considered in piecemeal fashion. 
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In dealing, for example, with differ- 
ences in the kind of mental ability in- 
volved in academic achievement we 
might ask whether we should “enrich” 
the program for the bright, or for the 
dull, by giving them extra or special 
teachers and extra equipment at the 
expense of the average, or whether the 
investment should be equal for all. 
This issue involves questions of social 
values that go beyond the study of 
child development. 

Questions of policy with regard to 
individual differences appear in a some- 
what different light when, in keeping 
with the child development approach, 
the school’s program goes beyond the 
academic alone and concerns itself also 
with other areas of living and learning. 
Such a program is better geared to the 
fact of individual differences; for just 
as it is true that each child differs from 
others in any given ability or trait, so 
it also is true that there is variation 
within the child himself. He may stand 
high in mental ability but be near aver- 
age in his motor abilities. There is, to 
be sure, a tendency for good qualities 
to go together: the child who is 
superior in one respect is more likely 
to be above than below average in 
other respects. But a great deal of un- 
evenness is the rule. If children in a 
group were arranged from high to low 
according to one criterion, such as 
reading ability, and then according to 
other criteria, such as singing, drawing, 
crafts, and ability to get along with 
others, there would of course be many 
shifts in the line-up. 

This fact that abilities are uneven 
means, incidentally, that individual dif- 
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ferences may seem more marked when 
the development of children is eval- 
uated in terms of a single characteristic 
rather than in terms of an aggregate 
of many characteristics. John has an 
IQ of 130 as compared with Jim’s 100 
—in this particular a marked differ- 
ence. But now add other features to 
the picture, such as height, weight, 
motor achievement, “social maturity,” 
and the like. In some of these John 
again scores higher, in others Jim is 
ahead, in others the two boys are about 
the same. If we could add all features 
into a composite “developmental age,” 
the difference between John and Jim 
would be smaller than the difference in 
IQ alone. From this standpoint, “Chil- 
dren viewed as wholes are more alike 
than children viewed as parts.”* 

It is only through a program em- 
bodying many activities and areas of 
learning that we can minister to the 
varied abilities of children. Such a 
program will provide also a wider 
range of incentives by giving recogni- 
tion to a wider range of enterprises. 
Thus it may help to protect many chil- 
dren from becoming lopsided in their 
development. A child who already 
stands high in reading, for example, 
may profit much more by learning to 
play a musical instrument or by ac- 
quiring certain manual skills than by 
adding to his already high level of 
achievement in reading. The bright 
elementary school child may profit 


1W.C. Olson, “The Meaning of Growth.” In 
Child Growth in an Era of Conflict, pp. 1-9. 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Michigan 
Education Association, 1944. 


more from learning how to get along 
with others in non-academic pursuits 
than by adding another chapter to his 
already brilliant record as a scholar. Of 
course, to achieve this outcome it js 
necessary that the school program not 
only have many things to offer but also 
be as flexible as is practicable for the 
individual child. 


EARLY ESTABLISHMENT OF BASIC 
FEATURES OF PERSONALITY 


Characteristics and qualities which 
distinguish each human being from all 
others, and which go into the making 
of what we call personality, are man- 
ifest in early infancy. They tend to 
show a high degree of persistence and 
consistency with increasing age. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
a person’s ways are “set” or have 
“jelled” once and for all at any par- 
ticular stage of his growth. Changes 
come about through impact with the 
environment at all ages. An individual’s 
characteristics are not fully predeter- 
mined either by heredity or by events 
which happen during the first few 
months or the first year or two of life. 
But the characteristics which distin- 
guish this creature from that are not 
at all like putty in the hands of cir- 
cumstance. Not only is it true that 
dominant trends in what we call an 
individual’s personality appear early 
and tend to persist, but it is also true 
that modifications occurring with the 
passage of time will be relative to what 
was already there. Changes will rep- 
resent primarily a building up or a 
modification of traits rather than the 
implantation of something that is new 
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or that is different from or foreign to 
the individual’s earlier make-up. 

Educationally, this principle carries 
with it the well-known injunction that 
we should respect the unique person- 
ality of each individual child. It also 
implies that our concept of what is 
appropriate, what makes for an “inte- 
grated personality,” should take ac- 
count not only of norms derived from 
a study of large numbers, but also of 
what is most fitting from the point of 
view of the individual child. Thus, 
while we say that a child should be- 
come “socialized,” we recognize that a 
youngster with a certain cluster of 
abilities and inclinations is doing very 
well even if he is much less gregarious 
than some of the other children in his 
group. 


READINESS 


The concept of readiness represents 
an educational approach rather than a 
principle of development. It raises the 
question of the timeliness of what we 
wish to teach in the light of the child’s 
ability to take it. Does the child possess 
the requisite capacity and the back- 
ground of experience? Is it economical 
to devote time and energy to a certain 
undertaking now or should it be post- 
poned until the child is more mature? 
The problem of readiness raises issues 
which overlap many of the concepts 
and principles set forth in this chapter. 

A large number of studies bear in 
one way or another on the subject of 
readiness, They fall into certain broad 
groupings. First are the studies which 
center primarily on development as 
such, without seeking to control either 


the child or the environment. Here we 
have accounts of the series of changes 
which take place over periods of weeks 
or months or years as the child pro- 
gresses in his language development, 
for example, from grunts and gurgles 
to the use of complex sentence struc- 
tures, or as he progresses, in the de- 
velopment of his social behavior, from 
fleeting contacts with another baby to 
complicated teamwork with a large 
number of peers. Here also fall the 
many studies which describe the char- 
acteristics, abilities, and interests of 
children at various age levels. 

Findings in studies such as these 
provide important testimony concern- 
ing the timeliness of various educa- 
tional projects. They also have limita- 
tions. When a child of ten, for example, 
displays certain interests and abilities, 
we cannot be sure whether they reflect 
his potentialities or whether there 
might be other things he could master 
and enjoy if he had a chance to try 
his hand at them. 

In another group of studies efforts 
have been made to find whether the 
child’s rate of progress or his attain- 
ments might be modified if special 
opportunities for learning were pro- 
vided. A common procedure has been 
to pair off children who are similar in 
accomplishment and then to give one 
member of each pair some form of 
extra opportunity or training while the 
other member moves along at his own 
pace. For example, one member of a 
pair of twins receives special oppor- 
tunity, for a time, in stair-climbing or 
swimming or in language usage while 
the other does not. Again, certain chil- 
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dren are given the opportunity, in an 
attractive setting, to learn to sing, 
while a control group receives no such 
treatment. As another example, one 
group of sixth-graders receives special 
help in the learning of concepts 
of time, chronology, and the time 
sequence of historical events, while 
children in another group are left to 
pick up such knowledge in their own 
way. 

Comparisons are later made between 
the paired children. If the youngsters 
who received special attention perform 
in much the same fashion as those who 
did not, this finding suggests that they 
are not “ready” at this time to profit 
from special educational efforts in this 
particular activity. Instead of trying 
to force or speed the child’s progress it 
would be wiser, other things being 
equal, for education to center upon 
other matters. On the other hand, if 
significant gains are made by those who 
received the special training, this would 
suggest that the children are “ready” 
for education in the undertaking in 
question. 

The above somewhat oversimplifies 
matters, since readiness usually cannot 
be defined in all-or-none terms. But it 
is a distinction that can be made for 
practical purposes. 

Even if we solved the question of 
readiness in connection with all that 
the educational program offers, other 
questions would remain. At a given 
time, a child may be “ready” for sev- 
eral undertakings which cannot all be 
accommodated. The fact of readiness 
alone does not tell what the choice 
should be. The answer must be sought 


on other grounds. What, so far as can 
be determined, is pre-eminent in the 
child’s own development and what 
problems and hurdles especially con- 
front him at this stage of his growth? 
What, in the light of the principle of 
anticipation, is he heading toward, and 
in what ways is it important for him 
to be forearmed? It also is proper to 
take account of the demands being 
made upon children in their life out- 
side the school. 

From another angle we may ask, 
What happens if a child is “ready” 
and nothing is done about it? Just as 
there is a season before which it is not 
economical to try to learn, is there also 
a time beyond which it is not well to 
delay? This problem has not received 
adequate attention in systematic re- 
search. From everyday observation it 
is possible to find examples of things 
that seem to become difficult to learn 
when a person is older. It seems to be 
more difficult for a person aged about 
twenty or over than for a person under 
ten to master the accents of languages 
that differ from his own mother 
tongue. Similarly, an adult has diffi- 
culty in learning how to pitch a ball 
if, as a child, he learned only how 
to toss. Again, there are many acrobatic 
performances, as well as activities such 
as dancing, swimming, and_ various 
manual skills, which appear to be 
harder for a person to master as an 
adult than as a child. Perhaps in some 
of these it is inertia rather than lack 
of capacity which makes the dif- 
ference. 

There is the further fact that many 
performances, such as swimming, skat- 
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ing, which a person can learn quite 
incidentally if he has a chance as a 
child, require special effort and atten- 
tion if he tries to learn them at the 
adult level. On the other hand, the 
substitute skills which can be acquired 
by an adult who has lost a hand or 
one who has become blinded illustrate 
remarkable capacity for “new” learn- 
ing at the adult level. 

Observations such as these do not 
provide an answer to the question of 
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whether there is a season when the 
iron is hot, so to speak, after a child 
has become “ready” to learn a certain 
thing and the further question of how 
the ability to learn might suffer if learn- 
ing does not occur during this season. 
It is likely that if such seasons prevail 
in connection with some forms of 
learning it will also be found that they 
are of rather long duration, especially 
in connection with learnings primarily 
intellectual in nature. 
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Students from Other Lands 


OF special importance in postwar recon- 
struction and planning for peace is the op- 
portunity presented to higher institutions in 
the United States to receive students from 
other continents. It is estimated by reliable 
authorities that nearly 50,000 students are 
awaiting opportunity to come here to 
study. The total number enrolled in 1945-46 
was approximately 12,000. Special effort has 
been made to admit an increased number in 
1946-47, despite the problems of providing 
for veterans. 

The following statistical summary of stu- 
dents from outside Continental United 
States enrolled at Teachers College in the 
winter session of 1946-47 shows a substantial 
increase over 1945-46, and the largest num- 
ber ever attending the College. 


STUDENTS FROM QvurtsIDE CONTINENTAL 
Unirep States REGISTERED IN TEACHERS CoL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
WInTER SEsSION 1946-47 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Country Women Men Total 
pn 1 2 3 
Australia... 4 4 
eee 3 1 4 
Bermuda... 3 3 
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South Africa. 
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TOTALS... 


Several new features in the program of 
orientation, counseling and _ instruction of 
students from outside Continental United 
States were introduced in September, 1946. 
A faculty adviser was appointed and a 
central office established for students from 
other lands. A period immediately preced- 
ing registration each session is set aside as 
an orientation week for all such students. 
Other plans for the expanded orientation 
program include: classification and qualify- 
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ing examinations in reading, writing, speak- 
ing and comprehending English; special 
courses designed to assist those for whom 
English is a second language; extensive use 
of films, and visits to schools, institutions 
and agencies which will provide experience 
in and interpretation of American culture 
and education. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Ocroser 19, Professor Irving Lorge dis- 
cussed “The Selection and Training of 
Higher Personnel in New York City 
Schools” before a meeting of the Emile 
Fraternity at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 

Professor Lorge was recently named a 
member of a committee appointed by Dr. 
John E. Wade, superintendent of New 
York City schools, which will put into 
effect methods for selecting personnel for 
higher supervisory positions in New York 
City schools. 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESEARCH 


Proressor Paul R. Mort addressed the con- 
ference on rural education at Albany, N. Y., 
October 17, on “How to Improve the 
Financial Structure.” During the week of 
November 11, he visited the Teachers In- 
stitute in Los Angeles, Calif. 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Proressor I. L. Kandel succeeded the late 
William C. Bagley last September as editor 
of School and Society. Professor Kandel is 
an authority on comparative education, 
author of a number of books and articles, 
and editor of encyclopedias and educational 
yearbooks. 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner was re- 
cently appointed to a national committee 


selected by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Land Grant College 
Association. The committee will study the 
cooperative extension service of the de- 
partment and of the state colleges of 
agriculture. 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Nortu, South, East and West! No section 
of the country was missed by members of 
the Institute staff as they visited the as- 
sociated schools during the early weeks of 
the fall semester. Planes and trains carried 
Institute members to schools in Mont- 
gomery County, Md.; Springfield, Mo.; 

Denver, Colo.; Radford, Va.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo., and Glencoe, 
Ill. Professor Kenneth D. Benne, Dr. Alice 
Miel and Dr. Chandos Reid visited in Mary- 
land; Professor Hubert Evans, Miss Mar- 
garet Lindsey and Professor Florence Strate- 
meyer in Colorado; Miss Rose Lammel, 
Miss Lindsey, Professor Stratemeyer and 
Dr. Reid in Alabama; Professors Benne and 
Stratemeyer, Drs. Miel and Reid, Miss 
Lammel and Miss Lindsey in Springfield, 
Mo.; Professor Stratemeyer and Miss Lind- 
sey in Illinois, and Dr. Miel in Kansas City, 
Mo. Miss Lammel also travelled to Virginia 
and North Carolina. In addition, New York 
Public Schools 44, 94 and Brooklyn High 
School for Homemaking have all worked 
with members of the staff. 


In the field work concerned with the study 
relating to the Institute report, “Developing 
a Curriculum for Modern Living,” Professor 
Stratemeyer and Miss Lindsey had oppor- 
tunities to plan conferences with teachers, 
parents, children and administrators in 
which persistent life situations for children 
in the home, school and community were 
analyzed and their implications for class 
room use were discussed. Plans were made 
at these conferences for the further study 











by children of the problems which con- 
stantly confront them. Parents are report- 
ing to teachers on significant situations faced 
by children from day to day, and the 
teachers are analyzing immediate situations 
encountered by their pupils. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Discusstinc “Teachers for a New Age,” 
Professor Karl W. Bigelow delivered the 
principal address at the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Fourth District Education 
Association of Kentucky, Elizabethtown, 
Ky., October 11. 


Proressor Kenneth D. Benne worked last 
September with the first national con- 
ference of state directors of adult education 
at West Point, N. Y., as coordinator of 
conference reporting and evaluation. During 
October, he conducted a demonstration of 
role-playing technique in leadership train- 
ing for the combined faculties of the 
Springfield, Mass., public schools. 

Professor Benne recently accepted a posi- 
tion on the board of contributing editors 
for Psychodrama, a journal of individual 
and group action methods. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen Walker attended a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association on October 12. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Unoer the sponsorship of Parents’ Institute, 
Professor John K. Norton participated in 
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a radio debate with President George §, 
Benson of Harding College, Searcy, Ark, 
November 15, over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 


Durinc October, Professor Will French ad- 
dressed the Delaware County Teacher 
Association in Swarthmore, Pa., on “Why 
Educate All American Youth in High 
School.” Professor French stressed com- 
petence for citizenship as the goal of to- 
day’s secondary school programs. 


At the meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of State Teachers College Faculties in 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 11, Professor E. §, 
Evenden presented a paper, “The Place of 
the Special Subjects in the Preparation of 
Teachers,” led the discussion on the co- 
ordination of various instructional depart- 
ments, and spoke at the luncheon meeti 
on “Teacher Education Trends Outside of 
New York State.” During the afternoon 
sessions, he discussed problems of the 
laboratory schools with three of the six 
groups attending the conference. 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones participated 
in a forum discussion in October which 
concluded National Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Week in New York City. 
She said, in part, that if the citizens of New 
York City interested themselves in the pos- 
sibilities which the schools present to im- 
prove children, schools would then function 
better. 

Professor Lloyd-Jones spent the week of 
October 28 to November 3 in Texas as a 
consultant under the auspices of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene. Her pro- 
gram included two days in Fort Worth. 
On the first, she spoke to students of Texas 
Christian University on “Mental Hygiene, 
Personally Applied” and to the faculty of 
T.C.U. on “Personnel Problems in Present- 
Day Higher Education.” The second day 
was spent conferring with the superin- 
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tendent and assistant superintendent of 
schools, attending a luncheon with the ad- 
ministration of the public schools, the Board 
of Education, representatives of all of the 

ncies of the Welfare Council, owners of 
the two Fort Worth newspapers and other 
citizens interested in welfare, and in meet- 
ing with all of the teachers of the Fort 
Worth public schools. 

Professor Lloyd-Jones spent a day in 
Dallas with the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, principals, supervisors, and 
all of the guidance staff of the various Dallas 
schools. In the evening, she addressed a 
meeting under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Dallas. 

In Austin, besides having conferences with 
small groups from schools and colleges of 
the state, she addressed a meeting of the 
deans of women and deans of men of Texas 
colleges and held another meeting with busi- 
ness, industrial and educational personnel 
people. 

At the Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege in Huntsville, Tex., Professor Lloyd- 
Jones served as the leader of a workshop 
made up of thirty faculty members and 
administrators of the college interested in 
remodeling their personnel program to meet 
the needs of present-day higher educational 
conditions. 


In his address to the New York Dietitians’ 
Association, October 7, Mr. James McKee 
discussed the recruitment of dietitians. On 
November 23, he spoke to the Parents As- 
sociation, Kew Forest School, Kew Gardens, 
Long Island, on “Psychological Tests in 
Vocational Guidance.” 


NoveMBer 1 and 2, Professor Nicholas 
Hobbs met with psychologists from other 
universities, including Ohio State, Columbus, 
Ohio; Chicago, Chicago, IIL; Pennsylvania 
State, State College, Pa., and Syracuse, 
Syracuse, New York, to plan a coordinated 
tesearch program on counselling tech- 
niques. 


Division [TV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


NoveMsBeR 13, Professor Jean Betzner spoke 
before the Mothers’ Club of the Nursery 
School Association, Wilmington, Del., on 
“Discipline of Young Children.” She ad- 
dressed the Five Towns Branch of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., November 18, on children’s 
literature and discussed crucial issues in 
nursery school education, November 20, 
with the New York City Branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

Professor Betzner, with Professors L. 
Thomas Hopkins and Gerald S. Craig, is 
conducting a workshop on educational 
problems in Wilmington, Del., during this 
year. Nearly a hundred students, teachers 
in Wilmington and surrounding areas, are 
registered for the course. 


Mr. Paul Witt is now administering the 
Teachers College audio-visual service. He is 
responsible for all films, recordings and 
other audio-visual materials required for 
class use. 


Tue Elementary Club, which proposes 
building unity among workers within the 
field, met October 21. The following of- 
ficers were elected for 1946-47: president, 
Laura A. Bechtel; vice-president, Verna 
Dieckman; secretary, Mary E. Powell; 
treasurer, Julius Sherwood Dunkham, Jr. 


Miss Joyce Cooper, doctoral candidate, is 
aiding Miss Margaret Lindsey in super- 
vising practice teachers in the elementary 
area. Mr. John B. Gurskey, doctoral can- 
didate, is assisting Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins with his courses. Miss Marie E. 
Merrill, assistant principal and teacher in 
Bronxville, N. Y., is helping Professor 
Betzner with her course in children’s 
literature. 
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Durinec October, Professor Roma Gans ad- 
dressed the Hempstead Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Hempstead, N. Y., at a com- 
munity forum, the first of three to be held 
this year. Dr. Gans discussed “Our Aims 
and Responsibilities for a Better Home” 
and emphasized that a “happy” home with 
a wholesome moral fibre, on a strictly co- 
operative basis, creating independence for 
each member of the family, is the keynote 
for a “better” home. 


Proressor Donald P. Cottrell, former faculty 
member and executive director of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, last fall as- 
sumed his new position as dean of Ohio 
State University’s College of Education. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Durinc September, Professor Gerald S. 
Craig participated in a conference with 
teachers of the LaDue Public School System, 
St. Louis County, Mo. October 22, he 
served as consultant for the Pinecrest Fle- 
mentary School, Silver Spring, Md., and 
is now acting as consultant for the Harlan 
School, Wilmington, Del. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor W. D. Reeve is acting as chair- 
man of a committee to formulate programs 
for the secondary sections at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 28 and March 1. Other mem- 
bers of the committee include Dr. H. C. 
Christofferson, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and Dr. Nathan Lazar, Midwood 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FINE ARTS 


As guest speaker and symposium co- 
ordinator at the eighth annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Conference on Art Education, 
Professor Edwin Ziegfeld discussed “Civic 
Responsibility as an Objective of Art Edu- 


cation.” The conference was held at Kutz. 
town, Pa., November 15 and 16. 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


AN extended study guide by Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows to the music of the motion 


picture, “I Have Always Loved You,” was | 


published in Film and Radio Guide for 
September and has been reprinted as 4 
separate pamphlet for high schools through- 
out the country. Professor Burrows analyzed 
the music played by Artur Rubenstein in 
the picture and presented biographical notes 
on the composers and other study hints. 

Under the sponsorship of the Mattatuck 
Musical Arts Society, Professor Burrows ap- 
peared at a lecture-recital in Waterbury, 
Conn., October 21. He spoke on “The En- 
joyment of Music.” 

Professor Burrows has been appointed 
chairman of the piano division of the Music 
Educators National Conference for 1946-48. 
During the current year, he will serve as 
secretary-treasurer for the In-and-About- 
New York Music Educators Club. 


Ocroser 17 and 18 Professor Harry R. 
Wilson was guest lecturer at the New 
Hampshire Educators Association, Concord, 
N. H. He demonstrated community singing 
for the assembly and choral rehearsal tech- 
niques for the music section. 

He conducted the All-State Festival 
chorus of 1,200 high school students in a 
concert presented before the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
October 25. 

November 2, Professor Wilson acted asa 
member of the planning board for the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference to be 
held in Scranton, Pa., next spring. 


Proressor Ernest E. Harris presented a 
lecture-demonstration on the use of tele- 
vision for educational purposes at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
October 10, before an audience of NBC 
television specialists. 
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Tue recently-organized Teachers College 
Chamber. Music Society presented its first 
concert November 11. There will be seven 
concerts during the present academic year. 
The Society was formed to foster apprecia- 
tion of chamber music and provide op- 
portunities for performances by student 
artists and composers. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell is serving 
as consultant in health and physical educa- 
tion for the survey conducted by the Har- 
vard University School of Education of the 
Cambridge, Mass., public schools. 


Proressor Marjorie Hillas was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the general policy 
board of the Association of Women in 
Physical Education of New York State. 


Dr. E. Patricia HAGMAN has been named 
to the editorial board of the publications 
committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation and to the standing com- 
mittee on evaluative procedures of the As- 
sociation of Women in Physical Education 
of New York State. 


APPEARING in The Scientific Monthly for 
September, “Science Books for the Non- 
Scientists,” an article by Mr. Justus J. 
Schifferes lists the ten most important books 
in the history of science. 

Mr. Schifferes served as chairman of a 
joint committee preparing an exhibit on 
school health education at the seventy- 
fourth annual session of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 11-14. In addition, Mr. 
Schifferes is secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on School Health Policies. 


Division V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus spoke before the 
annual meeting of the Maine State League 
of Nursing Education at Augusta, Me., 
October 7. She attended the meetings of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 
Conference in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
September 20. 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart recently re- 
turned from London, England, where she 
attended meetings of the Florence Night- 
ingale International Foundation and the 
International Council of Nurses. 


As chairman of the divisional committee 
studying advance clinical projects, Miss 
Frances Reiter is visiting universities 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
observing their clinical education programs 
in operation. 


Tue Nursing Education Club and the divi- 
sion staff held a student-staff reception 
October 17. Reports were presented by 
Professor Isabel M. Stewart of her work in 
London and by Miss Effie J. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the International Council of Nurses, 
on the work of the Council during the 
recent London meetings. Miss Taylor also 
discussed the meetings in Norway of the 
Nursing Organization of the Northern 
European Countries. 


FacuLty members and students attended 
and participated in programs at the Na- 
tional Biennial Nursing Convention which 
was held in Atlantic City, N. J., September 
21 to 27. 


Pians are being formulated by the division 
for special entertainment and activities at 
Teachers College for nurses from foreign 
countries who will attend the International 
Council of Nurses’ meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J., next May. 
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Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


Adams, Henderson L. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in mathematics, Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio. 


Airola, Teuvo M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Dover, N. J. 


Albanese, Julette (A.M. 1946), teacher of first 
and second grades, The Walt Whitman School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Alexander, Jesse McF. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of interior decoration and elementary 
design, Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, Kan. 


Allison, James D. (A.M. 1933), assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Eastern New Mexico College, 
Portales, N. M. 


Almony, Viola K. (A.M. 1942), director of 
elementary education, Board of Education, 
Stratford, Conn. 


Alston, Littleton Alex (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of English, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Amato, Nicholas Joseph, instructor in history, 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 


Amo, Mary B. (A.M. 1938), teacher of Eng- 
lish and dramatics, Haverford Township Senior 
High School, Havertown, Pa. 


Anderson, Edith M., teacher of geometry, 
High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Anderson, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Anderson, Gerald Wilbur, assistant professor 
of economics, Champlain College, Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 


Andrews, Arthur W. (A.M. 1934), principal, 
Madison School, Newark, Ohio. 


Andrews, Pauline M., teacher of fourth 
grade, Public School, Katonah, N. Y. 


Arberg, Harold W. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in music, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Arends, Jack (A.M. 1936), head of crafts 
and photo departments, Massachusetts School of 
Art, Boston, Mass. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

ears, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 


Aschenbrenner, Leo, teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, Manhasset Bay School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


Arslan, Nadine Shandel (A.M. 1944), head 
teacher of three-year-old group, YMHA, New 
York, N. Y. 


Athearn, Clarence R., professor of education, 
West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
W. Va. 


Atherton, Pamela (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
four-year-olds, Staten Island Day School, 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Aydamach, Peter A. (A.M. 1940), director 
of industrial arts, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, 
Conn. 


Baker, Constance Peeler (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of English, West Virginia State College, Insti- 
tute, W. Va. 


Baker, G. Derwood (Ed.D. 1939), professor 
of secondary education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Baker, Paul E. (Ph.D. 1934), chaplain, teacher 
and librarian, Montecito School for Girls, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Bal, Lionel W. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
business education, Bergen Junior College, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Barber, Genevieve T., principal of secretarial 
department, South Middlesex Secretarial School, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Barker, Margaret B., director of child study 
service department, Public Schools, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Barlage, Elizabeth D., teacher of sixth grade, 
Henry Barnard School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Barron, J. Roy, Jr., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Damascus, Md. 


Basom, Reba J. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
home economics, University of Maine, Orono, 


Me. 


Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), head of 
childhood education department, Lesley Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 


Battenfeld, Clare Alma (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of German and general science, Wellington C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore, L. I. N. Y. 


Batterman, Charles, instructor of physical edu- 
cation, Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Baumgarner, Alice A. D. (A.M. 1946), direc- 
tor of art, Warwick County, Hilton Village, Va. 
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Bawden, Herrick Talbot (Ed.D. 1940), direc- 
tor of laboratory school, Lewiston State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Bean, Rachel C. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
fourth grade, Bay Avenue School, Patchogue, 
N.Y. 


Bell, Roger Louis, head of music department, 
Georgia State College, Industrial College, Ga. 


Bellush, Bernard, instructor in history, Hunter 
College of the City of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 


Beloof, E. R., assistant professor of instru- 
mental music, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Benforado, Joseph Mark (A.M. 1942), labora- 
tory technician, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Benner, Lorraine W. (A.M. 1945), instructor 


in child development, Smith College, North- 
hampton, Mass. 


Benzing, Cynthia E. (A.M. 1946), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Biondo, Charles A., assistant supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Passaic, N. J. 


Bjork, Alton Joseph (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of education, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. D. 

Blanchard, Leslie, head of department of 
psychology, Junior College of The Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bleeks, Justean (A.M. 1946), teacher of art, 


Senior High School, University City, Mo. 


Blumenthal, Constance (A.M. 1942), in- 
sttuctor in social studies and English, Bergen 
Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Bock, Gretchen FE. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Bogdanoff, Ruth F., kindergarten teacher, 
Fieldston Lower School, New York, N. Y. 


Boone, Helen K. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
music, Ashley Hall, Charleston, S. C. 


Borkey, Florence R. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
music, State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


Bowen, Ralph E. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
music, Dependents School Service, Germany. 


Bower, Eli Michael (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
science, High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Bowhey, George (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 


Bowlen, James H. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
speech, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Bradle, E. Wesley (A.M. 1942), assistant to 
dean of administration, Sampson College, Samp- 
son, N. Y. 


Bradley, Elizabeth Alta (A.M. 1945), assistant 
to guidance director, Public Schools, Elmont, 
N. Y. 


Brennan, Matthew J. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in science, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 


Brock, Sarah Lee (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
third grade, Ellerbe School, Ellerbe, N. C. 


Bromell, Jayne (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Smithtown, L. I., 
N. Y. 


Brookins, Vera Galbraith (A.M. 1935), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Ethical Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Brown, Agnes Clare (A.M. 1926), associate 
professor of home economics, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Brown, Elizabeth (B.S. 1930), public health 
nurse, Board of Health, Honolulu, T. H. 


Brownlee, Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), foods tech- 
nician, General Foods Corporation, New York, 


N. Y. 


Bruggeman, Jeanne (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
home economics, Public School No. 127, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 


Bryant, Rachel E. (A.M. 1931), director of 
physical education for women, State Teachers 
College, Clarion, Pa. 


Burdick, Raymond C. (A.M. 1925), director 
of state education agency for purchase of 
surplus property, Albany, N. Y. 


Burgess, Norman O., instructor in mathe- 
matics, blue print reading, and mechanical 
drawing, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montgomery, W. Va. 


Burgum, Leland S. (Ed.D. 1940), professor of 
special education, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos, Tex. 


Burleigh, Edith Madeline (A.M. 1935), as- 
sistant professor of home economics, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burns, Mary Helen (A.M. 1946), residence 
counselor, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Bush, James O. (A.M. 1946), director of 
physical education, Walter Hervey Junior Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 
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Bush, Lucile (A.M. 1940), director, Mary 
Crane Nursery School, Chicago, IIl. 


Bush, Walter (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
physical education, Sampson College, Sampson, 
N. Y. 


Bushman, Franklin (A.M. 1946), director of 
instrumental music, Pekin Community High 
School, Pekin, Ill. 


Cadwallader, Zita M. (A.M. 1932), head of 
home economics department, High School, 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Canac, Augustine Germaine, instructor in 
French and Spanish, Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y. 


Cardiff, Harrison B. (B.S. 1946), teacher of 
fifth grade, Englewood School for Boys, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


Carpenter, Florence E. (A.M. 1928), instruc- 
tor in music, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky. 


Carrier, Blanche (Ph.D. 1937), professor and 
head of department of psychology, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


Carter, Herbert L. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
music, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

Carter, Jean Ann, instructor in English, High 
School, Gowanda, N. Y. 


Carter, John B. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
English, St. John’s Military Academy, Dela- 
field, Wis. 


Cassell, Nanabel (Prof. Dip.), teacher of 
speech, Northeast High School, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Centner, Evelyn R., teacher of fourth grade, 
Public School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cerrone, John J. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
health and physical education, Albert Leonard 
High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Charles, Lucile H. (A.M. 1941), director of 
dramatic art, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Cheney, Robert B. (A.M. 1942), assistant in 
guidance and personnel, Public Schools, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Cherner, Norman (B.S. 1941), instructor in 
industrial arts, Fieldstan School, Riverdale, 
N. Y. 


Christensen, Erna L. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
first and second grades, Lowell School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Christensen, Louis H. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of mathematics, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

Christman, John H., instructor in physical 
education, High School, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Cimilluca, Salvatore, teacher of science, 
Croton-Harmon High School, Croton, N, Y. 


Clark, Evelyn Gordon (A.M. 1933), assistant 
professor of health education, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Clauss, Eleanor R. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
textiles and clothing, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


5 Cleeland, Nancy (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, Hunter High School, New York, N.Y. 


Coffin, Berton, associate professor of voice, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Cohen, Victor H., instructor in history, 
Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


Cole, Austin Allen (Ed.D. 1942), vice-prin- 
cipal and dean of boys, Senior High School, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Cole, Frank Leon (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
art, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Colver, Jean (A.M. 1946), dean of women, 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Connor, William H. (A.M. 1940), veterans 
adviser and instructor in history, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. Y. 


Constantinidis, John C., head of commercial 
oo Black River High School, Ludlow, 
t. 


Conver, Marion F. Coates (A.M. 1946), 
teacher of second grade, Oakdale School, 
Springfield, Pa. 


Cook, Mabel Grace (A.M. 1928), associate 
professor of home economics, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Cooper, Clara Chassell (Ph.D. 1920), assistant 
professor of psychology, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


Cornish, Jane Elizabeth, program director, 
YWCA, Warren, Ohio. 


Corrigan, Thomas J. (A.M. 1946), director 
of athletics and guidance, and instructor in 
history, Aroostook State Normal School, Pres- 
que Isle, Me. 


Corn, Thelma (A.M. 1946), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Bergen Junior College, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 
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Covan, Melville Benjamin (B.S. 1941), teacher 
of art, Port Richmond High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Cowart, Elah (A.M. 1933), instructor in edu- 
cation, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


Cramer, Jean M., kindergarten teacher, South 
Orange and Maplewood Schools, Maplewood, 
N. J. 

Criswell, Vergne M. (A.M. 1938), case 
worker, Salvation Army, New York, N. Y. 


Crumrine, Frances (Prof. Dip. 1942), associate 
professor of design, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Cruz, Ida (A.M. 1945), teacher of Spanish 
and Latin, High School, Rutherford, N. J. 


Curley, Raymond Russell (A.M. 1946), 
teacher of social studies, High School, Medina, 
N.Y. 


Dalzell, Jean (A.M. 1946), assistant to dean, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Darling, Wanda, teacher-librarian, 
School, Rumson, N. J. 


De Fine, Sylvia A. (A.M. 1946), assistant in 
chology and head of the Nursery School, 
d College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Delamater, James Brownell (A.M. 1946), di- 
rector of physical education, New Mexico 
School of Mines, Socorro, N. M. 


Dellert, Edna A. (A.M. 1939), head of 
physical education department, Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Denton, Lila Rose (A.M. 1946), hostess and 
counselor, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Dohner, John Paul (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in mathematics, Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 


Dolson, Frank, teacher of physical education, 
High School, Amityville, N. Y. 


Donnelly, James E., teacher of instrumental 
music, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
N.Y. 


Dranch, Irving, teacher of social studies, Cen- 
tral School, South Fallsburg, N. Y. 


Drennan, Mary E. (A.M. 1944), critic teacher 
: first grade, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
inn. 


High 


Drew, Lola Marie (A.M. 1941), assistant pro- 
fessor of home management, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex. 


Dubats, Gertrude M., assistant professor of 
business education, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Duey, Philip A., professor of music, Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory and Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dutka, Nicholas F., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Amityville, N. Y. 


Elder, Ruth D. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
drama and speech, Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass. 


Eldredge, Myrtle M. (A.M. 1946), residence 
head, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


Iowa. 


English, Florence E. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond, Va. 


Ervin, Jean Conyers (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in speech, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H. 


Evans, F. Birt (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
mathematics, Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Fair, Helen M. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
sixth grade, Ethical Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Faver, Grace Vinson (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in art, Senior High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


Featherstone, William L., national park serv- 
ice guide, Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


Feiertag, Patricia A., assistant teacher of third 
and fourth grades, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Fischer, Johanna, group teacher, M. Perl- 
binder Sunshine Kindergarten, Bronx, N. Y. 

Fisher, Christine A., part-time music teacher, 
Town School, New York, N. Y. 


Fisher, John J. (A.M. 1934), assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, Manhattan College, New 
York, N. Y. 


Fitzsimmons, John R., teacher of fifth grade, 
Public School, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Flandreau, Judith F. (A.M. 1946), food super- 
visor, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 


Fleischman, William (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
all subjects, Woodward School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fleming, Mary M., home economist, Equi- 
table Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Flora, Corinne (B.S. 1946), teacher of com- 
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mercial subjects, Packard School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Forbes, William C., assistant professor of 
science, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Forrester, Gertrude (A.M. 1935), head coun- 
selor, Arts High School, Newark, N. J. 


Frederick, Victoria (A.M. 1926), assistant to 
counselors of students, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Fromkin, Rose S. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
primary grades, Barnard School for Boys, New 
York, N. Y. 


Frost, Albert W., counselor coordinator, 
Vocational Education and Extension Board of 
Rockland County, New City, N. Y. 


Fruit, Gertrude, teacher of first grade, 
Elwood T. Wyman School, Warwick, R. I. 


Gambill, Gladys G., assistant professor of 
English, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Ganley, Albert C., instructor in history, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


Gardner, Ollie, instructor in English, Walter 
Hervey Junior College, New York, N. Y. 


Garland, Philip L. (A.M. 1935), principal, 
Bronxville Secondary School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Garner, Harry F., instructor in education, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Gehri, Lillian (A.M. 1934), instructor and 
supervisor of student teaching, Wheelock Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 


Gerardo, Anna Rita, assistant nursery school 
teacher, Chelsea School, New York, N. Y. 


Gibson, B. Priscilla (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
home economics, Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. 


Gilchrist, Thomas F., teacher of English, 
Public Schools, Mattituck, N. Y. 


Gillen, C. Penelope (B.S. 1946), music super- 
visor, Public Schools, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


Gillespie, Jane Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), 
alumnae director, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Gillham, Helen Louise (A.M. 1946), third 
grade critic teacher, McGuffey School, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Glass, Paul, instructor in music, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J. 


Glynn, Rosemary P. (A.M. 1946), resident 
counselor, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 


Conn. 


Goettel, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1940), librarian, 
High School, Newtown, Pa. 


Goldstone, Richard H., instructor in English, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gould, Frances (A.M. 1946), vocational 
counselor, Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Green, Harriet C., professor of special educa- 
tion, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Grier, Robert C. (A.M. 1943), associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, Wiley College, 
Marshall, Tex. 


Grill, Harry, employment counselor, United 
Service for New Americans, Inc., New York, 


N. Y. 


Grisier, Donald W. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
music, Junior High School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Gunn, Carolyn E. (A.M. 1929), restaurant 
manager, The Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Gwynn, Permelia Cobb (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in art, Jefferson Junior High School, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Hahn, Albert R., adviser to students, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Hafner, Vera (A.M. 1937), director, YWCA, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hannigan, Mary T. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
physical education, Public School, Haverstraw, 
N.Y. 


Harnly, Mary Elizabeth, teacher of English, 
Staples High School, Westport, Conn. 


Harrington, Elinor (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Village, Conn. 


Harris, Lois M. (A.M. 1940), visiting teacher, 
Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 


Harrison, Virginia F. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
professor of physical education, Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Hartley, David S. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
biology, High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Hasbrouck, Richard Ripley (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of social studies and English, Friends 
Central School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Healy, Elizabeth, assistant to four-year-old 
group, Highbridge Day Nursery, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Heiss, Elwood D. (Ph.D. 1932), assistant pro- 
fessor of natural sciences, New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 


Hendricks, Luther V., professor of social 
science, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


Hess, Fred Carl, Jr., science assistant, Bergen 
Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Heyer, Eleanor J., girls’ work director, St. 
George’s Church, New York, N. Y. 


Hildenbrand, Edith (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Hill, Margaret C., teacher of four-year-olds, 
Falk Elementary School, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hirst, E. A., special elementary education, 
Intra-American Education Foundation, Inc., 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Hoag, Ralph G. (A.M. 1946), director of 
extension, New York State Institute of Applied 
Arts & Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 


Hockaday, Doris (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
four-year-old group, The Ann Reno Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hoffman, Martha (A.M. 1944), teacher of art 
and English, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 


Holleman, Jantina (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


Holstein, Marcia, teacher of mathematics, 
The Leonard School for Girls, New York, 
N. Y. 


Hood, Anna (A.M. 1941), assistant professor 
of art, Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Hopkins, Barbara J. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


Hoppe, Arthur A., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, George Washington University, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Houseman, Richard A. (A.M. 1942), as- 


sistant professor of education, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Howell, William R., Jr. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in social studies, High School, Manaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Hudson, Helen K. (A.M. 1946), head resi- 
dent, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Hughes, Dola, housemother, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Humes, Earl B. (A.M. 1945), dean of stu- 
dents, Public Schools, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Hunter, Pearl (A.M. 1943), teacher of first 
grade, Keith Country Day Schools, Rockford, 
Tl. 


Hurt, Appye L. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
home economics, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Humiston, Dorothy (A.M. 1925), associate 
professor of physical education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Huntley, Velma F. (B.S. 1933), head of 
biological science department, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 


Iverson, Paul Frederick, instructor in mathe- 
matics, Potomac State School of West Virginia 
University, Keyser, W. Va. 


Jakob, Oliver George, Jr. (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of mathematics, Public Schools, Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J. 


Jardine, Janet N. (MS. 1944), state super- 
visor of school lunches, Trenton, N. J. 


Johnson, Homer E., principal, Carver Ele- 
mentary School, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Johnson, Hilda May (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
Latin, English, and remedial reading, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Jones, Alice E. (A.M. 1939), dean of girls, 
Leyden Community High School, Franklin 
Park, Ill. 


Jovanovic, John, teacher of music, Roosevelt 
Public and Junior High School, River Edge, 
N. J. 


Kahn, Lothar, assistant professor of modern 
languages, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Kaho, Elizabeth E. (A.M. 1936), professor of 
theory, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


Katz, Gertrude Price, teacher of fourth grade, 
Walt Whitman School, New York, N. Y. 


Kelley, Ray J., assistant professor of political 
science, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 


Kelly, M. Joan, teacher of music, Public 
Schools, Old Greenwich and Glenville, Conn. 


Kelly, Mary Agatha (A.M. 1927), executive 
director, Girl Scout Council, Lancaster, Pa. 


Kendall, Robert E., instructor in dramatics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Kennedy, Helen Irvine, assistant professor of 
biology, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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Kiehl, Robert, member of industrial relations 
department, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, N. J. 


Kingsley, G. Gordon, veterans appraiser, Vet- 
erans Guidance Center, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Kingsley, Marjorie M., kindergarten teacher, 
Public School, North Salem, N. Y. 


Kinney, Eloise S. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
voice, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
R. 1. 


Kiwatisky, Nicholas (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics and science, High School, Point 
Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


Klass, Walter K., professor of philosophy, 
North Central College, Naperville, Il. 


Koerner, John M. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
social studies, Glendale Union High School, 
Glendale, Ariz. 


Koontz, Mabel (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
English, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Tex. 


Kraeger, Lois E. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
secretarial studies, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Kraft, Barbara (A.M. 1946), teacher of art, 
High School, Center Moriches, N. Y. 


Krausse, Helen Green, manager of women’s 
dormitories, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Kreigenhofer, Hilda, nutritionist, Department 
of Health, New York, N. Y. 


Laird, Marshall R., director of community 
Tecreation, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Langhans, Rosann P. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in art, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Langworthy, Philip B. (A.M. 1938), super- 
vising principal, Central School, Mahopac, N. Y. 


Lanter, Helen (A.M. 1946), teacher of third 
de, Mesifta and Yeshiva Torath Emeth 
hool, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Larsen, Tora M. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
secretarial studies, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Latimer, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1938), guidance 
counselor, Jefferson Junior High School, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Lawrence, Euphemia (A.M. i929), teacher 
of foods and clothing, New York Central 
School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


Lee, Laura Canfield (A.M. 1935), supervisor 
in department of education, Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Levie, Sylvia (A.M. 1943), director of diete. 
tics, The Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Limbach, Alberta E. (B.S. 1939), assistant 
dietitian, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 


Limouze, Harold J., teacher of science, High 
School, Sayville, N. Y. 


Lindsay, Gloria Joyce, instructor in romance 
languages and English, San Antonio Junior Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Tex. 


Link, Robert H. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
art, Evanston Township High School, Evan- 
ston, Il. 


Lippmann, Vivian (A.M. 1945), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Lisarelli, Frederick (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
mathematics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Lloyd, George H. (A.M. 1931), teacher of 
English, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Long, C. Darl (Ph.D. 1941), deputy assistant 
administrator, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Loomis, Maxine French (A.M. 1940), critic 
teacher of second grade, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Lowe, Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), teacher of Eng- 
lish and social studies, High School, Tenafly, 
N. J. 


Lowe, Robert W. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
modern languages, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. 


Lucas, Victoria M. (A.M. 1945), sewing and 
crafts teacher, Public Schools, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Lynn, Vela L., dean of women and part-time 
instructor in social studies, West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology, Montgomery, W. Va. 


MacEachen, John, instructor in economics, 
Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Mack, Joseph C., critic teacher, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Mackey, Lela Allison (A.M. 1946), junior 
nutritionist, North Carolina Department of 
Health, Raleigh, N. C. 


MacLean, Dorothy (A.M. 1940), “2 school 
tutor of American children, Viscosa Mexicana, 
Zacapu, Michoacan, Mexico. 


Madden, John E., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Manley, J. Alden, field work, American Relief 
for France. 


Marcellino, Ralph E., teacher of Latin, Bar- 
nard School for Boys, Fieldston, N. Y. 


Markham, Anne (B.S. 1945), kindergarten 
teacher, Pennington School, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. 


Markle, Belle Kearney, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Dwight School for Girls, Englewood, 
N. J. 

Marsh, Elizabeth Sears (B.S. 1942), nursery 
school instructor, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


N. Y. 


Mathewson, Lucile T. (B.S. 1928), area super- 
visor in New York County, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Matson, Rena Elizabeth (A.M. 1945), dean of 
women, Lewiston State Normal School, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 


McBride, Mary F. (B.S. 1925), associate 
executive and director, Ballard School, New 
York, N. Y. 


McCauley, Virginia C. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of English, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, Conn. 


McClellan, Jean E., teacher of English, High 
School, Tenafly, N. J. 


McCollough, John (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


McDowell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), supervisor 
of student teaching, Child Education Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


McLean, Katharine Bingham, kindergarten 
teacher, St. Luke’s School, New York, N. Y. 


McMullen, H. Eldon, assistant professor of 
French, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass. 


McNamee, John J., Jr., instructor in physical 
education, Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

MecNatt, Gladys Martin, instructor in physical 
education, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

McPherson, Joseph James (A.M. 1938), visual 


education specialist, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 


McVicar, Marcia H. (A.M. 1945), kinder- 
garten teacher, Franklin School, Woodmere, 
N.Y. 


Mease, Ralph R., director of physical educa- 


tion, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


Merkler, Irene Claire, assistant librarian, High 
School, Linden, N. J. 


Merz, Albert F., Jr. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
German, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Mick, Reuben C. (A.M. 1943), physical direc- 
tor, Horicon Central School, Brant Lake, N. Y. 


Miller, Jean (A.M. 1939), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Long Lane School, Middle- 
town, Conn. 


Miller, Joseph W., assistant in admissions of- 
fice, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Miller, Marshall L. (A.M. 1934), coordinator- 
dean, Walter Hervey Junior College, New 
York, N. Y. 


Miller, Murray Lincoln, assistant chief of 
instructional materials, Air University, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Miller, Ruth Jean (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
French and English, Wyoming, Ohio. 


Miner, Robert J. (Ed.D. 1942), director of 
student affairs, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Miniace, Dorothy Ellen (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in speech and radio, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mish, Helen Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in English, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 


Montagne, Rose T. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Point Pleas- 
ant Beach, N. J. 


Mordt, Theodore (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science and health, High School, Long Beach, 
N.Y. 


Morgenweck, Alfred F., athletic director, 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Moser, Helen (A.M. 1937), assistant professor 
of home economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N: Y. 


Morrison, Catherine (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
speech and journalism, High School, Norwood, 
Ohio. 


Mowry, Ivan H., instructor in industrial arts, 


Jenkins Junior High School, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Muller, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in mathematics, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mullin, Jane, teacher of home economics, 
High School, Boonton, N. J. 


Muroff, Ruth (A.M. 1942), instructor in art, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Murphy, Charles E. (A.M. 1939), superin- 
tendent of schools, Montville, Conn. 


Murphy, T. Henry, instructor in accounting, 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 


Murray, Denise (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
music, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 


Nardone, Michael, teacher of Spanish, Ilona 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Natale, John M., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Nedescu, Mary, supervisor of art, Hillsdale 
and Westwood, N. J. 


Neely, Wayne C., visiting professor of 
sociology, New York University, New York, 


Nelsen, Karen, teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Boonton, N. J. 


Newell, Clarence A. (Ph.D. 1943), associate 
professor of educational administration, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Newman, Lois R. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
English, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Noah, Madeline, instructor in educational 
psychology, Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


Noland, Florence, teacher of mathematics, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 


Novy, Elsie L. (A.M. 1944), kindergarten 
teacher, Falk Elementary School, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Noxon, Charles J., supervisor of student 
teaching, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 


Nunn, Esther M., remedial reading teacher, 
Consolidated School, Southbury, Conn. 


Obre, Jean P., teacher of second grade, Glen- 
wood Landing School, Glenwood Landing, 
N. Y. 


O'Dell, De Forest (Ph.D. 1935), head of the 
department of journalism, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Olmstead, Paul D. (B.S. 1939), mission shop 
manager, Presbyterian Mission, Alpine, Tenn. 
Olmstead, Shirley Bramkamp, teacher of 
ceramics, Presbyterian Mission, Alpine, Tenn. 


Oole, Eugenia M., teacher of art, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wis. 


Ortmann, Erik J., investigator of war crimes, 
War Department, U. S. Civil Service, Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 


Osswald, Edith, eng. ee teacher, De- 
pendents School System, Germany. 


Otero, Delia Rose, teacher of Spanish, Colby 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Palatino, Josephine P., teacher of Spanish and 
English, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Parker, Mary Frances (B.S. 1946), senior 
nurse, Rockville Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion, Rockville, Conn. 


Parson, Venetia C. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
foods and nutrition, New York State Institute 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, Coble- 


skill, N. Y. 


Pascal, Francis, assistant professor of Spanish, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Pastore, Nicholas, instructor in mathematics 
and psychology, Union Junior College, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 


Paule, Mildred E. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
vocal music, Myrtle Avenue Junior High 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

Perez, Carmen C., teacher of Spanish, Public 
High School, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Peters, Doris (A.M. 1946), teacher of English, 
Rancocas Valley Regional High School, Mount 
Holly, N. J. 

Pfanner, Daniel J. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Philip, Barbara (B.S. 1945), director, Wil- 
liamsbridge Day Nursery, Bronx, N. Y. 

Phillips, J. Robert, director of instrumental 
music, High School, North Canton, Ohio. 


Pierce, W. M., associate professor of physics, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Plotnik, M. J., associate professor of eco 
nomics, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


Poindexter, Mary Dorothy, resident teacher 
trainer, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 


ville, N. C. 

Pollack, Robert E. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
Spanish, High School, Tottenville, N. Y. 

Read, Tamar Clothylde, teacher of music, 
Public School, Union City, N. J. 

Robson, Hope, teacher of science, Central 
School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

Ragon, Eleanor E., instructor in home eco- 
nomics, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Rea, Lucille E. (A.M. 1940), assistant exten- 
sion clothing specialist, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 


Read, Verna C., teacher of home economics, 
Public Schools, Eastchester, N. Y. 
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Rebucci, Edward D., associate personnel di- 
rector, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Recktenwald, Lester N., counselor, Veterans 
Guidance Center, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. : 


Reddington, Claire (A.M. 1937), imstructor in 
hysical education, Washington State Normal 
School, Machias, Me. 


Redefer, Frederick L., chief of education and 
training, Veterans Administration, Brooklyn, 


N.Y 


Rees, Ida G. (Prof. Dip. 1926), head dietitian, 
Union Hospital, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Rees, Katharine (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
corrective physical education, Public Schools, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Rejholec, Rudolph E., instructor in_health 
education, Junior-Senior High School, Nyack, 
N. Y. 


Resnick, Ernestine Cedarholm (B.S. 1940), 
teacher of seven-year-olds, Friends Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 


Rice, Amelia Sanders, accessioning clerk, 
admissions office, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Rice, Sidney W. (A.M. 1944), professor of 
physical education, Milligan College, Milligan 
College, Tenn. 


Riscalla, Ethel May, student personnel coun- 
selor, Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Robards, Mary Elizabeth, reading supervisor, 
Public Schools, Rye, N. Y. 


Robertson, Wanda (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in elementary education, Queens College of the 
City of New York, Flushing, N. Y. 


Roome, Warren G. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in mathematics, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Rose, Helen C. (A.M. 1937), assistant super- 
visor of art, Newton, Mass. 


Rosenthal, Eva (A.M. 1946), high school as- 
sistant, The Walden School, New York, N. Y. 


Ross, Josephine H., counselor, Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Rothman, Eleanor, nursery school teacher, 
YMHA, New York, N. Y. 


Rowley, Janet B., principal, T. A. Wilson 
School, Jackson, Mich. 


Roy, Raymond F., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, New York State Agricultural & Techni- 
cal Institute, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Rubin, Morris M., teacher of social studies, 
Delehanty High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Rumsey, Virginia G., teacher of ye 
and first grade, Brookville School, Brookville, 
N.Y. 


Sabbatino, Clara C. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Salmons, George B. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of science and mathematics, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Conn. , 


Salzman, Edwin M. (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
of music, High School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Sanders, Elizabeth, teacher of French and 
Spanish, Senior High School, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Sass, Bernard (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
anatomy, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Satterthwaite, Janice Smith (A.M. 1946), in- 
structor in music, Junior High School, Passaic, 
N. J. 


Saveland, Robert N., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Schenke, Gloria (A.M. 1944), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Collegiate Secretarial Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 


Schilling, M. Ruth, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


Schleich, Miriam Minton, registrar, Wor- 
cester Junior College, Worcester, Mass. 


Schmerzler, Anna, teacher of Spanish and 
German, Senior High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 


Schuelke, Herbert T., assistant professor of 
sociology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Scott, Evelyn Clair (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
first grade, Creswell School, Shreveport, La. 


Scott, Phebe M., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Secondi, Joseph, associate professor of 
classics, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Shaffer, John Richard (A.M. 1939), principal, 
High School, Delphi, Ind. 


Shanley, Jean Patricia (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of science, High School, Watertown, Conn. 


Sharrow, Barnard G., instructor in history 


and government, Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 
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Sheffield, R. Genevieve (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of mathematics and science, Passaic Valley High 
School, Little Falls, N. J. 


Shelby, William W., program director, Voca- 
tional Service Center, YMCA, New York, N. Y. 


Shirk, Helen M., promotion and educational 
secretary for Home & Foreign Missions, Re- 
formed Church of America, New York, N. Y. 


Shultz, O. M., Jr. (A.M. 1940), principal, 
Senior High School, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Sich, John §S., instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 


Skidell, Ethel M. (A.M. 1942), head nursery 
school teacher, YMHA & YWHA, New York, 
N. Y. 


Skinner, Dolores E. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of home economics, Carver High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Slack, Lillian F. (A.M. 1945), assistant resi- 
dence director, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Skinner, Marion G., teacher of second grade, 
Roosevelt School, Hawthorne, N. J. 


Sklar, Leon (A.M. 1946), teacher of social 
studies, Jordan Senior High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Slader, Peter Paul (A.M. 1941), physical di- 
rector and coach, Roeliff Jansen Central School, 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Slater, Leland S., teacher of science, High 
School, Fort Lee, N. J. 


Slotnick, Mortimer H. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of arts and crafts, Public Schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Smith, William Biser (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in chemistry, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montgomery, W. Va. 


Snader, Daniel W. (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of mathematics, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


Snyder, Dorothy Ferguson, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Holton Arms School and Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Souder, Rexford S. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
superintendent, Brookline Schools, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Stacy, C. Neale (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
physics and mathematics, Walter Hervey Junior 
College, New York, N. Y. 


Stark, Stanley, teacher of art, Public High 
School, Wildwood, N. J. 
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Stavisky, Leonard, instructor in social studies, 
Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Stephenson, Roberta Grace (BS. 1942), 
teacher of sixth grade, Public School, Glen- 
wood Landing, N. Y. 


Stewart, Hallie Lou (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
business education, Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Stewart, Ruth Violet (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Carthage, N. Y, 


Stoddard, Wayne A., athletic director, High 
School, Cadiz, Ohio. 


Stone, Marguerite Beverly (A.M. 1940), di- 
rector of residence halls for women, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Stover, G. Franklin (Ed.D. 1942), dean and 
professor of education, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md. 


Strickler, Catherine S. (A.M. 1936), instruc- 
tor in English, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


Strogen, Adele (A.M. 1945), assistant dean of 
women, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Strong, Carl Barker (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
mathematics, Columbia Grammar School, New 


York, N. Y. 


Stuhlmiller, Robert C., instructor in physical 
education, Junior High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Sullivan, Daniel J., counselor, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Swanson, Herbert G., teacher of social studies 
and Latin, The Leonard School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


Sweetland, Harriet M., instructor in English, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Taylor, Gretchen Davis, teacher of English, 
High School, Auburn, Mass. 


Teeter, Alma Clouse (M.S. 1946), supervisor 
of food and house manager, Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Tetelman, Charles W., teacher of sixth grade, 
Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Thoma, Elizabeth, psychologist, Public 
Schools, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Thomas, Idwal John, instructor in industrial 
arts and physical education, High School, Ham- 
burg, N. J. 


Thompson, Willa May (B.S. 1939), chief 
dietitian, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 


Thorne, Thelma (Ed.D. 1945), assistant pro- 


n 
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fessor of home economics, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Thomson, Chester D., instructor in English, 
New York State Institute of Agriculture and 
Technology, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Thompson, Marion Frances (B.S. 1921), man- 
ager of tearoom, John F. Davis Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 


Thurman, James Clifton, instructor in mathe- 
matics, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tierney, Elizabeth Evelyn (A.M. 1945), 
teacher of Latin, Calhoun School, New York, 
N.Y. 


Tietje, Carolyn Louise (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of sixth grade, Oakhurst School, Oakhurst, N. J. 


Townsend, James G., teacher of shop, Junior- 
Senior High School, Portola, Calif. 


Trivigno, Pat, instructor in art, Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


Turner, Edith Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of art, Central School, Brewster, N. Y. 


Turner, Virginia Bea (A.M. 1946), assistant 
rofessor of home economics, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 


Tutera, Frank J., instructor in English, lona 
College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Urabe, Reiko Rose, teacher of mathematics 
and science, Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Urban, John (Ph.D. 1943), professor of 
science, New York State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Valicenti, Victoria (A.M. 1942), instructor in 


Spanish, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Van Alstyne, Dorothy (Ph.D. 1929), con- 
sulting psychologist, Remedial Education Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 


Van Houten, William J. (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of science, Union School, Northport, N. Y. 


Van Patten, Barbara, counselor, High School, 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Van Sicklen, Kenneth (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of science, Junior High School, Bay Shore, 
N. Y. 


Van Slyke, Marie L. (A.M. 1943), district 
remedial supervisor, Overlake Public Schools, 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Vespa, Paul (A.M. 1940), professor of busi- 
ness and commerce, Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Vollbrecht, Ernest (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
art, High School, Hamden, Conn. 


Wade, Newman A. (Ph.D. 1939), vocational 
adviser, Veterans Administration, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Wagner, Daniel (A.M. 1941), teacher of 


science, Isaac E. Young High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Wagner, Ludwig A., instructor in social 
studies,. Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Waldrip, Dorothy Allene, teacher of English, 
Dwight Morrow Senior High School, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


Wall, Curtis K., instructor in physics, Man- 
hattan College, New York, N. Y. 


Wallenbergh, Harry C. W. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in speech, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, W. Va. 


Walters, James H., teacher of sixth and 
seventh grades, Hills Union School, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. 


Watkins, R. Angeline (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of physical education, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Ward, Merle S. (Ph.D. 1934), superintendent 
of schools, Valley City, N. D. 


Watkins, John Goodrich (Ph.D. 1941), as- 
sociate professor of psychology, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Weary, Bettie, instructor in psychology, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Weil, Rosemarie (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
health and physical education, High School, 
Lodi, N. J. 


Weir, Elsie, teacher of mathematics, Sewan- 
haka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Welch, James B. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in English, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. 


Wengate, Pauline (A.M. 1945), dean of 
women, Georgia Southwestern College, Ameri- 
cus, Ga. 


Wesley, Elizabeth A., teacher of third grade, 
Public School No. 4, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Wieberg, Janet, teacher of first grade, High- 
way School, Mount View, Calif. 


Wiesen, George W., Jr. (A.M. 1946), director 
of recreation, Community House, Moorestown, 


N. J. 
Wilkinson, Agnes Green, psychologist, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Williams, Ernestine (A.M. 1938), head dieti- 
tian and assistant professor of home economics, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Williams, Marie, dean of women, Hendrix 
College, Conway, Ark. 


Williams, Wentworth (Ed.D. 1941), dean, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Williamson, Doreatha E. (A.M. 1945), super- 
visor of elementary education, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Wilson, George M., teacher of art, High- 
land View School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Wilson, Peter, teacher of social studies, 
Franklin High School, Metuchen, N. J. 


Wilson, Robert R. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
psychology, Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


Wilt, Ralph W. (BS. 1945), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Cranford, 
N. J. 

Windsor, Helen, teacher of music, Dalton 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Wing, Margaret M. (B.S. 1946), assistant dean 
of women, University of Vermont State Agri- 
cultural College, Burlington, Vt. 


Winslow, Mary Isabel, director of personnel, 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Witte, John S., director of admissions, As- 
sociated Colleges of Upper New York State, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Wolfe, Don M., assistant professor of English, 
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Brooklyn College of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wood, Leonard (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
health education, High School, Babylon, N. Y. 


Woodbury, Margaret Callan, instructor jn 
science, Cochran School of Nursing, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Woodworth, Martha H. (A.M. 1944), grad- 
uate teaching assistant in psychology, Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Worstall, Mary Elinor (B.S. 1938), teacher 
of second grade, Plandome Road School, Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 


Yansky, Vera M. (B.S. 1939), head dietitian, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Temple, Tex. 


Yasgur, Minnie (A.M. 1938), librarian, Tea- 
neck High School, Teaneck, N. J. 


Yeager, Vivian E., teacher of seventh grade, 
Union Free School District No. 24, Patchogue, 
N. Y. 


Yelton, Laura, teacher of art, High School, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 


Zera, Gladys (A.M. 1945), instructor in music, 
Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Zimmerman, Irvin E., supervisor of vocal 
music, Junior High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Zimmermann, Mary J., residence hall coun- 


selor, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Zubko, Daniel F., teacher of science, High 
School, Wood Ridge, N. J. 
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Two graduates of Teachers College, H. L. 
SmitH (A.M. 1930) and GAMBLE CLEVE- 
tanp (A.M. 1918) were elected district- 
governors of Rotary International in 
October in Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Smith, 
who is director of the Paducah, Ky., Com- 
munity Chest and vice-president of the 


| Western Kentucky Area Council of Boy 


Scouts, will coordinate the activities of 44 
Kentucky Rotary Clubs. 


Mr. Cleveland, superintendent of schools 


| in Valdosta, Ga., is a former president of 


the Georgia Education Association and has 


been active as president of the Valdosta 


Chamber of Commerce. He will work with 
65 Rotary Clubs in Georgia. 


Miss Mary E. Moxcey (Ph.D. 1922) re- 
cently contributed three chapters to Rising 
Above Color, a book of Negro biographies 


, for use in high schools and for general 


—E ee , 


reading. 


Miss Aspre Louise Day (A.M. 1921) died 
recently in Ossining, N. Y., her home for 
the last four years. 


Lester BarcKMAN (A.M. 1940) this fall 
became first assistant in health education at 
Samuel Gompers Vocational High School, 
N. Y. He has sole charge of the health 
guidance program, which includes correc- 
tion of dental and visual defects, and is also 
directing the school’s music and dramatic 
programs. At present, he is conducting a 
project leading to the preparation of a 
course of study in vocational or industrial 
hygiene. 
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Miss SHerta Dwyer (B.S. 1943) became a 
clinical instructor this fall in the new school 


of nursing at Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


RECENTLY appointed to the New Hampshire 
State Department of Education, Miss Ger- 
truDE M. Lewis, former student at Teach- 
ers College, will serve as director of elemen- 
tary school services. She is now completing 
work on a doctor’s degree at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


Whew Miss Harrtet Sartain, former stu- 
dent at Teachers College, retired last Octo- 
ber as dean of the Moore Institute of Art, 
Philadelphia, Pa., she was succeeded by 
Harorp R. Rice (Ed.D. 1944). Miss Sartain 
served as dean of the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women from 1920 until 1932 
when the school combined with the Moore 
Institute of Art, Science and Industry. She 
was then elected dean of the merged in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. Rice, who has received degrees from 
the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was art supervisor of Wyoming, Ohio, 
public schools and professor of art and 
head of the department of art at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Miss Loyvetre Wesse (A.M. 1926), Red 
Cross field representative for Georgia and 
Florida, discussed nutrition problems before 
the Pensacola, Fla., chapter during October. 


Miss J. Wrinirrep SmitH (M.S. 1933) re- 
cently became director of nursing at Nassau 
Hospital, Long Island, N. Y. She assumed 
her new position after experience as as- 
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sistant superintendent and superintendent of 
nursing at Englewood Hospital, Englewood, 
N. J., assistant superintendent of nurses at 
Temple University Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and director of nursing at White Plains, 
N. Y. Nassau Hospital provides practice 
training for students of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Jorxine the elementary department of the 
Plattsburg State Teachers College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y., Warter R. James, former stu- 
dent at Teachers College, is working in the 
child-and-curriculum sequence. He is as- 
sisting teacher-candidates in their technical 
training. A former teacher and administra- 
tive officer in the schools of Arlington, Va., 
Mr. James joined the United States Foreign 
Service Auxiliary in 1945, and was appointed 
vice-consul at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 
He also served as administrative officer of 
the Conference of Jurists at Washington, 
D. C., and assistant administrative officer of 
the American delegation at the United 
Nations conference at San Francisco, Calif. 


Joun B. Suttivan, former student at Teach- 
ers College, was recently appointed director 
of public relations, education and research 
for the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, New York, N. Y. 
He will assist the state commission in its 
educational activities and local councils 
throughout the state in their studies and 
programs. 

Mr. Sullivan is leaving his position as 
teacher in the Springfield, Mass., school 
system where he directed counseling, place- 
ment, industrial relations and evening trade 
school programs. He has also worked as 
New York State Director for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Joserun D. Moore, former student at Teach- 
ers College, was recently elected supervising 
principal of Lower Camden County 
Regional High School. From 1943 to 1946, 
Mr. Moore served with the aviation branch 


of the United States Naval Reserve. He 
has studied at Franklin and Marshall Col. 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., where he received , 
Bachelor of Arts degree. He was awarded 
a Master of Arts degree from the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As head of the nursery and kindergarten 
department at Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., 
Miss GwENDOLYN M. ADDENBROOKE (A.M, 
1938) joined the staff of the school when 
it opened for the fall semester. She was 
formerly director of the kindergarten and 
assistant professor of education at Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill., and volun- 
teer supervisor of the Jacksonville Children’s 


Center. 


RECENTLY appointed to the faculty of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va., Mrs. Arice B. ZIMMERMAN 
(A.M. 1923) will be adjunct professor of 
psychology. A graduate of Indiana State 
Normal School, Muncie, Ind., she has taught 
at the Normal School and at St. Mary's 
Female Seminary-Junior College, St. Mary's 
City, Md., where she was also dean of 
students. 


Miss Barpara V. Frost (A.M. 1943) last 
September was selected as young people’s 
librarian in Lockport, N. Y. Miss Frost re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. She has 
served as librarian of the Elmira Heights 
Public High School and of Fairfax Hall 
Junior College, Waynesboro, Va. 


Miss ELteanor Gocuanour (B.S. 1937) was 
recently appointed chief nurse in_ the 
U.N.R.R.A. Health Division. She has just 
returned: from a tour of Europe in con- 
nection with the nurse teacher training pro- 
gram now being conducted in New York 
City in conjunction with the Department of 
Hospitals. 


RETURNING recently from her work with the 
American Red Cross in India, Miss Katue- 
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gine AMBERSON (A.M. 1938) has been ap- 
pointed to the National League of Nursing 
Education as nursing consultant in tuber- 


culosis. 


Miss THEopoRA SHARROcCKs (B.S. 1941) has 
been appointed field representative for the 
American Journal of Nursing. 


Seymour Eskow (A.M. 1946) is serving as 
instructor in communication skills at the 
New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Utica, N. Y. He has previously 
taught at The City College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y., and at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson Junior College, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 








